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Sport 


England race 
to victory in 
West indies 

This section, Page12 


Dole blow for job insurance claimants 


Loan and mortgage pay-outs 
to be deducted from benefit 


David Hencke 
W wilnihwta r Corre sp ondent 



ILLIONS of 
I people who be- 
| lieve they are 
j protected from 
1 penary by tak- 
ing out personal loan and 
mortgage protection policies 
against losing their jobs win 
find themselves denied un- 
employment benefit under a 
new government crackdown. 


The step follows a ruling by 
the Benefits Agency that left a 
young County Durham man 
with £3 a month to live on be- 
cause his dole office deducted 
£157 a month — the payout to 
him an his car loan and credit 
card insurance — from his 
monthly Jobseeker’s Allow- 
ance of £160. 

The ruling has sent out 
shock waves to banks, insur- 
ance brokers and mortgage 
companies, which earned 
nearly £1-3 billion in premi- 


ums on unemployment Insur- 
ance in 1996, because it means 
that people who have taken 
out their policies will be 
penalised. 

People who try to avoid the 
benefit deduction by instruct- 
ing their insurance compa- 
nies to pay the money directly 
to those demanding settle- 
ment of their debts thee prose- 
cution for benefit fraud. 

Derek Foster, Labour MP 
for Bishop Auckland, who h as 
taken up the claimant's case, 
is demanding a change in the 
rules. 

“It Is outrageous that 
people who have been res- 
ponsible enough to take out 


insurance to protect them- 
selves from getting into debt 
if they lose their job should be 
penalised for doing so. 

‘“The only solution I can see 
is if the banks and insurance 
companies change their poli- 
cies — as a number of compa- 
nies have — so the money Is 
sent direct to settle the debt 
and not to the individual who 
took out the policy. Unfortu- 
nately, it cannot be done by 
the individual instructing his 
company." 

The restrictions were orgin- 
ally introduced by Peter L3- 
ley, then social security secre- 
tary, when the Conservatives 
launched the Jobseeker's 


Killing renews 
fears for peace 


Blair meets Sinn 
Fein chiefs today 


JohnMuIRn 
Ireland Correspondent 


T HE Prime Minis- 
ter will meet the 
Sinn Fein leaders 
Gerry Adams and 
Martin McGuin- 
ness at Downing 
Street again today, as the 
Northern Ireland peace pro- 
cess lurches towards crisis 
once more after yesterday’s 
murder of another Catholic. 

Mr Blair's spokesman de- 
nied the meeting had been ar- 
ranged either as a hasty res- 
ponse to Mr McGuinness's 
weekend condemnation of the 
Prime Minister's blueprint 
for a political settlement, or 
to the Loyalist Volunteer 
Force's murder of Fergal 
McCusker. who was aged 28. 
He was shot dead in Maghera, 
Co Londonderry, early yester- 
day. the LVFs fourth victim 
since the murder in the Maze 
prison three weeks ago of its 
lender. Billy Wright. The LVF 
promised more attacks. 

Mr Blair will meet Sinn 
Fein as a serious diplomatic 


row has opened on another 
front Ray Seitz. United States 
ambassador to Britain from 
1991 to 1994, accused the 
White House of leaking sensi- 
tive British security informa- 
tion to the IRA. He said Bill 
Clinton ignored his advice 
when he decided to grant a 
visa to Mr Adams in 1994, and 
labelled the move “either 
naive or opportunistic, or 
both-. 

Mr Seitz said the British 
government stopped supply- 
ing M15 and MIS information 
to the Americans “because it 
often seemed to find its way 
back to the IRA". Some oT it 
could have endangered the 
safety of security officers. He 
makes the allegations in his 
memoirs. Over Here, and 
refused to elaborate. 

As Unionists were infuri- 
ated at the claims, Mr 
McGuinness sought to play 
them down, saying he was 
“saddened" at the former am- 
bassador's comments. “It is a 
very negative contribution at 
such a critical time in Irish 
history.” he said. 

Mr McGuinness said Sinn 


Fein found wholly unaccept- 
a ble the outline document 
presented to the multi-party 
talks last week as the British 
and Irish government view of 
the best way forward. Anger 
in the nationalist community 
was running deep, he warned. 

“It has gone down like a 
lead balloon in the nati onalis t 
community, not just with 
Sinn Fein,” he said. It was no 
basis for negotiation, but 
Sinn Fein would be staying 3t 
Stormont vowing that there 
will be no internal seltiement. 
The talks resume today. 

Mr Adams is said to have 
demanded the meeting last 
Sunday when Mr Blair was 
embarking on a frantic round 
of telephone calls from Japan 
before unveiling the docu- 
ment, called Provisional 
Heads of Agreement He told 
Mr Blair then that the paper 
was a “mistake”. 

The new document is 
widely regarded as more 
favourable to unionists than 
the Framework Document, 
which the two governments 
agreed as the basis for negoti- 
ations three years ago. Sinn 
Fein believes they have made 
concessions to Unionists be- 
cause of the loyalist violence. 

The document provides for 
a Northern Ireland assembly', 
which Sinn Fein opposes, and 
a Council of the Isles, or Inter- 
governmental council, de- 
signed to redefine relation- 


ships involving London, Dub- 
lin, Belfast and the Scottish 
and Welsh assemblies. It is an 
Ulster Unionist Idea, and 
rejected by Sinn Fein. 

There are ominous rum- 
blings from IRA prisoners in 
the Maze, with growing indi- 
cations that they regard the 
peace process as a charade. 
There is no immediate pros- 
pect of them withdrawing 
their support for it, but the 
IRA is expected to review its 
ceasefire in March. That will 
be crunch time. 

Mr McGuinness visited Mr 
McCusker’s family yesterday 
afternoon. His mid-Ulster con- 
stituency includes Maghera, a 
predominantly nationalist 
town of 3.500 people. 

The LVF claimed its victim 
was a gun-runner, but family 
and locals ridiculed specula- 
tion that he had had IRA 
links. 

Mr McGuinness said: “It’s 
obvious to everyone that 
terror is being visited against 
the nationalist community in 
an effort to force it to accept 
less than they are entitled to 
at the negotiating table.” 

David Ervine. leader of the 
Progressive Unionist Party, 
said the LVFs tactics were 
designed to draw the IRA 
back to war. Its aim was to 
destablise the peace process. 


Fourth LVF victim, and Ray 
Seitz profit*, paga 4 


Bupa invited to fund NHS review 





David Brlndfo, Social 
Sendees Correspondent 


B UPA, the private health 
insurer, has been in- 
vited to sponsor a 
review of the future of the 
National Health Service as 
part of this year's celebra- 
tions of the service's 50th 
anniversary- 

The review, intended to 
consider what the NHS will 
be like in 2020, is to report to 
an international conference 
in London in July. More than 
4.000 delegates are expected. 

The Prime Minister is to 
address the conference and it 
will culminate in a “cere- 
mony of re-commitment” to 


the NHS at Westminister 
Abbey, attended by the 
Queen. 

Sponsors of the conference 
itself will include Norwich 
Union, another leading health 
Insurer. Jean Trainor, one of 
the organisers, said last 
night: “We know it’s going to 
raise eyebrows.” 

Details of the 50th anniver- 
sary events are due to be out- 
lined tomorrow by Frank 
Dobson, the Health Secretary, 
who is likely to be uncomfort- 
able with the private-sector 
connections. 

The July conference, and 
the associated review, are 
being set up by an alliance of 
the NHS Confederation, 
which represents health au- 


thorities and trusts, the Insti- 
tute of Health Services Man- 
agement and the Interna- 
tional Hospital Federation. 
However, Ms Trainor said the 
NHS Executive — the opera- 
tional arm of the Department 
of Health — was being kept 
informed and knew about the 
sponsorship arrangements. 

The review, provisionally 
entitled Modernising the 
NHS. is being Jed by a task 
force under the chairmanship 
of John Wyn Owen, former di- 
rector of the NHS In Wales 
and now secretary of the Nuf- 
field Trust a health care 
charity. Donald Light, an 
American health academic, 
will be project leader. The 
turn to page 3, column 1 


Allowance in 1996. But their 
serious implementation 
began only in November, 
when dole offices tightened 
administration as part of Har- 
riet Harman’s drive to drive 
down the £100 billion benefits 
bflL 

The regulations, a copy of 
which have been passed to 
the Guardian, state that “in- 
surance policy income should 
be taken fully into account” 
before benefit is paid out 

They say all insurance pay- 
ments covering debts with 
credit card and catalogue 
companies, personal loans 
and other types of credit ar- 
rangements should be treated 


as income where the money is 
paid directly to the claimant. 
The only exception Is where 
policies pay directly to the 
thir d party: it can then be 
disregarded. 

On mortgage protection pol- 
icies. exceptions will be made 
only for what the Benefits 
Agency thinks is a standard 
housing allowance for the 
person involved. Any excess 
will be deducted from benefit. 

Disclosure erf the rules yes- 
terday led to immediate 
moves by the British Bankers 
Association, the Association 
of British Insurers and the 
Council of Mortgage Lenders 
to begin Immediate reviews of 


the situation. 

The bankers* association, 
which represents many of the 
main policy providers, said it 
had not known about the 
problem until Mr Foster had 
pointed it out. 

"As for as we are aware this 
is the first case in the 
country,” a spokesman said. 
“We are not sure how many 
people or policies are affected. 
We think this may well be due 
to the introduction by the 
Benefits Agency of a new way 
of administering the regula- 
tions. We shall be seeking 
from the Benefits Agency 
guidance on their policy in 
applying the regulations. 


McQueen bounces back 



Alexander McQueen proved his critics 
wrong at his spring/summer haute 
couture show in Paris yesterday, writes 
Susannah FrankeL The models resembled a 
chorus of Madam Butterflies for the next 


millennium, showing the designer’s vivid 
imagination to the folL Hubert de Gi- 
venchy recently described McQueen’s 
appointment as a designer as a “total 
disaster" photograph; jack dabaohian 


“In the light of this, we 
shall review with our mem- 
bers their current arrange- 
ments,” he added. 

Sources in the Benefits 
Agency indicated there was a 
wide variation in the applica- 
tion of policies. Those using 
TSB credit protection policies 
were not affected because the 
bank pays off the loans di- 
rectly, while those with the 
Midland and Barclays were 
affected because these bank's 
send the money to the 
insured. 


Welfare cuts Labour open, 
page 5; Leader comment, 
Letters, page 8 


Heroin 
supply 
to UK 
‘cut off 


Luke Harding 


D etectives have 
smashed a drugs ring 
responsible for the im- 
portation of almost all of Brit- 
ain’s heroin. It was claimed 
last night. 

Scotland Yard said it 
strongly believed supply - erf 
heroin into the US had bden 
broken after officers moved 
in on a Turkish cartel operat- 
ing in north London. The 
gang is believed to have been 
delivering up to 100kg of her- 
oin, with a street value of £20 
million, across the country 
each week — more than £1 
billion a year. 

The heroin, which origi- 
nated in Turkey, passed 
through what officers des- 
cribed as a clearing house in 
north London before being 
distributed to smaller dealers. 
The gang used the large local 
Turkish community as cover 
for its activities. 

During the weekend, offi- 
cers recovered more than 
10kg of heroin worth £2 mil- 
lion in a swoop in north Lon- 
don — the second seizure in a 
week. 

Detective Chief Inspector 
Jon Shatford, heading the op- 
eration, said the raids would 
severely disrupt the flow of 
heroin, the most widely used 
bard drug. 

“We believe that all the her- 
oin coining into this country 
goes to this gang in north 
London which acts as a clear- 
ing house. It is difficult to 
imagine a more significant 
seizure." 

lAst Thursday there were 
raids on homes in north and 
east London. In that first 
swoop, £2J> million of heroin 
and cocaine — some 15kg of 
drugs — were recovered, 
along with cash and firearms. 
Fourteen men were arrested. 

On Saturday eight Turkish 
nationals appeared at Enfield 
magistrates court charged 
with conspiracy to supply 
15kg of heroin and cocaine. 

Yesterday a 40-year-old 
Turk arrested on Saturday 
was still being questioned. 

The swoops follow a year- 
long undercover investiga- 
tion Into Turkish traffickers, 
and detectives expect more 
arrests soon. “We are still 
bunting more people from 
this gang. They are now like 
rats trying to jump off a sink- 
ing ship, trying to escape us." 
Mr Shatford said. 
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Minister ends cover-up over failed coding project □ ‘Conflict of interest’ as system’s inventor oversees its development for health sendee 

Fiasco of NHS computers exposed 


David Hencfce 

Westminster Correspondent 


A MINISTER is inter- 
vening today to 
force the NHS Ex- 
ecutive to end a 
two-year cover-up 
over a senior member of staff 
whose computer company has 
made £8.6 million from a 
failed project for the health 
service. 

Alan Mllbura, minis ter of 
state at the Department of 
Health, has ordered the im- 
mediate approval and early 
publication of a damning 


National Audit Office report 
into the £20 milli on develop- 
ment of a nationwide com* 
p uter code which was sup- 
posed to standardise patient 
care. 

The NHS, meanwhile, is to 
pay out another £3 million in 
royalties to the man's com- 
pany , The deal expires in 
1999. 

Sir John Bourn, the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, 
ordered the investigation into 
the "conflict of Interest' 1 sur- 
rounding the appointment of 
James Read, inventor of the 
code, as chief executive on 
£70,000 a year at the NHS's 


Centre for Coding and Classi- 
fication,, which used taxpay- 
ers' money to develop the sys- 
tem and urged hospitals to 
use ft 

The centre was set up in 
Loughborough. Leicester- 
shire, across the road from 
the headquarters of Mr 
Read’s company. Computer 
Assisted Medical Systems, 
run by his brother Robert 

which promoted the system. 

Mr Read's company made 
£7.4 million from royalties for 
developing the system, which 
provided a computer lang- 
uage to classify all illnesses, 
parts of the body and treat- 


ments, so that standardised 
letters could be sent to GPs 
once a patient was discharged 
from hospital 

Mr Reid was also paid £1-2 
milli on to sign the original 
deal, half of which went to the 
company and half to himself. 

Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary, admits in a letter 
to Rhodri Morgan, Labour 
MP for Cardiff West that of 
22 hospitals that adopted the 
system. 10 have stopped using 
it Of the remainder, only two 
use It in its entirety. 

Under the deaL Mr Read’s 
company could get commis- 
sion if the scheme were 


adopted abroad, and a big 
effort was made to sell it in 
New Zealand. 

The audit office's draft 
report is said to be highly 
critical of the deal and of Mr 
Read's appointment. It 
attacks the former head of 
Information technology at the 
NHS Executive, Ray Rogers, 
for agreeing it and also ex- 
poses breaches of personnel 
policy at the NHS. Involving 
the promotion of staff when 
Mr Read was chief executive 
of the centre. 

Since the audit office began 
its Inquiries, Mr Rogers has 
opted for early retirement 


and Mr Read has been, moved 
to an IT consultancy. His NHS 
pay is understood to have 
risen to £90,000 a year. 

Civil servants at the minis- 
try, trading the former per- 
manent secretary Sir Graham 
Hart, are said to have delayed 
agreeing the report because of 
the embarrassment it would 

cause senior officials. They 
are said to have sought to 
moderate Its language and to 
delay publication until the 
project could be presented as 
a success. 

Two versions of an evalua- 
tion report on the use of the 
code at Withybush General 


Hospital In Pembrokeshire 
have been placed in the House 
of Commons library. One con- 
tains strong evidence that 
the system Is still faulty, with 
keying difficulties, mapping 
Irregularities and a thesaurus 
that is “unwieldy and error 
prone". 

The other report appears to 
he a censored version, omit- 
ting the criticisms. The suc- 
cess data also appear to have 
been rigged to avoid reveal- 
ing the main difficulties With 

the system. 

Publication will embarrass 
Stephen Dorrell. the former 
health secretary. He ap- 


proved the original deal while 

under-secretary at the minis- 
try in 1990, and expanded its 
development while health sec- 
retary In 1995. Mr Dorrell has 
no personal connection, how- 
ever, with his former constit- 
uent, Mr Read. 

Last night Mr Morgan, who 
originally exposed the deal, 
said; "This scandal is one of 
the biggest conflicts of inter- 
est known in the NHS and it 
is Ugh time the facts were 
published. Millions of pounds 
or taxpayers’ money has been 
put Into a system which has 
been dropped by nearly hair 
the hospitals that used it” 


Review: Joanna Coles in New York 



US Holocaust 
museum snubs 
! Yasser Arafat 


Martin Kettle In Washington 


PHOTOGRAPH: CATHERINE ASHMORE 


Ragtime . . . the trademark broken rhythm of the music is a telling metaphor for the cultural confusion of a nation on the brink of a new century 

Powerful, poignant tale of injustice in the land of the free 


Ragtkne 

Ford Centre, New York 

B roadway is back, in 
November The Lion 
King opened at the 
fabulously refurbished New 
Amsterdam, and last night 
the new Ford Centre, a su- 
perbly ambitious and suc- 
cessful amalgam of the old 
Lyric and the Apollo, 
opened on 42nd Street with 
Ragtime. 

It Is a brilliant choice, 
showing once again that 
there is an alternative to 
Andrew Lloyd Webber’s 
dumbing-down of the genre. 
Not since Les Mise rabies 
has a musical tried to be 
this intelligent, and it suc- 
ceeds on a grand scale. 
Based on the novel by E L 


Doctorow, Ragtime follows 
the fortunes of three fam- 
ilies, white, black and Jew- 
ish, in the early 1900s 
against the backdrop of rag- 
time music. What better ve- 
hicle to show the cultural 
conftision beginning to un- 
settle America than rag- 
time's trademark “broken 
rhythm”? As a musical met- 
aphor it is powerful, poi- 
gnant and political, origi- 
nating as it did among 
people who. as Booker T 
Washington memorably pat 
it, “were bora Into slavery 
and emancipated Into bitter 
poverty”. 

The opening scenes of 
“ladies with parasols and 
fallows with tennis balls’ 1 
reflect the brief, firatwg op- 
timism of an America at 


long last freed from the grip 
of civil war. Railways are 
traversing the country, the 
industrial revolution is 
underway, as is the assem- 
bly-line production that 
will make the Model T Ford 
a reality. Waves of immi- 
grants are washing up an 
New York shores in eager 
search of success, and 
Harry Houdini is wriggling . 
tree from his chains. So are ’ 
the emancipated slaves 
trekking up north to seek 
economic freedom. But like 
Houdini’s audiences, they 
are the victims of an Illu- 
sion. Poverty, racial hatred 
and complacency greet 
them at every turn. 

Throw in a handful of suf- 
fragettes and a sprinkling of 
early trade unionists and it 


does not sound an easy 
night's entertainment. But 
the combination of Stephen 
Flaherty's music, Lynn Ah- 
rens's lyrics (they worked 
together on the film of Ana- 
stasia), Terence (Kiss of the 
Spiderwoman) McNally’s 
reworking of the novel for 
the stage, and Frank Gala- 
ti’s directing has produced 
an obvious Tony-award 
winner that will race into 
the millennium. 

By scene three, the action 
is under way. Father has 
gone to sea for a year to go 
exploring, and In his ab- 
sence Mother, his middle- 
class wife played by Marin 
Mazzle. takes In Sarah, a 
black woman who has given 
birth to an illegitimate boy. 

Ills not giving too much 


away to say that by the end 
of the first act, Sarah (mag- 
nificently played by Audra 
McDonald) is dead, killed by 
the police, and her boy- 
friend. Coalhouse Walker 
Junior (Bilan Stokes Mitch- 
ell)- Is out for a terrible 
revenge. 

Like most good tragedies. 
Ragtime’s centre! theme is 
injustice. Coalhouse is 
doomed, and when Father 
returns from his voyage, 
the world and his wife have 
changed. His brother-in- 
law has turned into a politi- 
cal agitator and Tateh, a 
poor immigrant who ar- 
rived selling paper silhou- 
ettes, has made it big as a 
movie director. Nothing is 
as it seems: the old order has 
gone. “The era of ragtime 


had run out, as if history 
were no more than a tune on 
a piano.” 

“Warn the duke I” a little 
boy keeps shouting mysteri- 
ously as Houdini an- 
nounces he is off to perform 
In Sarajevo. Even greater 
change Is under way. As 
they say here in New York: 
Go See. 


A n embarrassed 
U nited States secretary 
of state, Madeleine Al- 
bright. criticised the Wash- 
ington-based Holocaust mu- 
seum yesterday for refusing 
to give Yasser Arafat the red- 
carpet treatment 
In an unwelcome row be- 
fore visits to Washington this 
week by Mr Arafat and the 
Israeli prime minister. Binya- 
min Netanyahu, Mrs Albright 
said that the Palestinian Au- 
thority chairman's visit to the 
museum should have been 
treated as a state visit and 
“would have been an Impor- 
tant symbol". 

■ Mr Arafat was persuaded 
by the White House and the 
state department that a visit 
to the museum would be an 
important gesture to US opin- 
ion and to Israelis, but broke 
off his plans on Friday when 
the museum’s director said 
the Palestinian leader would 
not be treated as a head of 
state. Mr Arafat was welcome 
to visit as an individual, the 
museum said. 

Mrs Albright said yester- 
day that the state department 
had remonstrated with 'the 
museum about its snub to Mr 
Arafat. “It would have been 
appropriate to have him 
treated as a VIP but I think 
that at some stage, whether 
on this visit or another one, 
some arrangement will be 
able to be made.” 

Mr Arafat is due in Wash- 
ington on Thursday, two days 
after the Israeli leader. The 
plan for him to visit the mu- 
seum was conceived by a US 
Middle East envoy, Aaron 
Miller, who thought he had 
persuaded the museum's 
chairman Miles Lerman, who 
is a death camp survivor, to 
accept a visit with full 
protocoL 

Mr Arafat accepted the pro- 
posal, knowing that his visit 
would have been a highly 



Yasser Arafat: ‘welcome at 
museum as an individual’ 

charged gesture of reconcilia- 
tion towards Jewish and 
other world opinion. 

On Thursday the museum 
informed Mr Arafat that a 
VIP-level visit would not he 
acceptable. Mr Lerman and 
the museum’s director, Wal- 
ter Reich, said they had de- 
cided “not to get involved In a 
political dispute". 

“The doors are open from 
10 in the morning to 5.30 in 
the afternoon,” Mr Lermah 
was quoted as saying. 

On hearing the news, Mr 
Arafat immediately cancelled 
his plans. “He said yes. They 
said no. It’s as simple as 
that,” his spokesman said. 
"Somebody is still living in 
the past” 

A Palestinian official was 
quoted as saying that the mu- 
seum’s decision expressed "a 
hostile sentiment against Pal- 
estinians, Yasser Arafat and 
what he represents" and did 
not help the Middle East 
peace process. 

“We would have liked to 
send a message, not only to 
Jews but to the entire world, 
that we have no problem with 
any race or creed and support 
peace. But they insist on 
stereotyping us unfairly.” 


Blair seeks Tories’ help over EU 


Prime Minister asks Europhiles 
to join campaign courting more 
public support for the union 


Anne Perkins 
PoffUeal Correspondent 


T ony blair is to 
make an unprece- 
dented appeal to pro- 
European Tories to 
join him in a campaign to 

turn public opinion in favour 
of the European Union. In a 
move some Conservatives 
regard as a blatant attempt to 
worsen their divisions and 
hasten realignment. Mr Blair 

will ask them to help build a 

national pro-European 
consensus. 

The Liberal Democrat 
leader, Paddy Ashdown, has 
already signed up for a cross- 
party campaign. He said in a 
radio Interview yesterday 
that it was the "best time for 
100 years’* for "finding a gath- 
ering point for the natural lib- 
eral majority”. 

But Michael Heseltine, the 
Tory whom Labour would 
most like to recruit to a pro- 
European campaign, said last 
night that he had not been di- 
rectly approached and would 
not do anything which con- 
flicted with his position as a 
Conservative MP and former 
deputy prime minister. He 
did. however, acknowledge 
the need to fight for public 


support. He said: "There Is a 
very serious propaganda at- 
tempt by certain newspapers 
and groups of politicians to 
disparage what we gain from 

the European Union, and it is 

necessary to counter that.” 

Mr Heseltine was one of a 
dozen Tories who signed a let- 
ter last week promising to 
back Mr Blair if he took “cou- 
rageous decisions” on 
Europe. But the former trade 
minis ter Ian Taylor, who also 
signed the letter, said yester- 
day that did not mean "blan- 
ket approval” for all Mr 
Blair's actions. 


Reflecting suspicion that 
Mr Blair was frying to force a 
split in the party, he said: 
“We understand the Prime 
Minister wants to ditch his 
Ieftwiug MPs and replace 
them with thoughtful Conser- 
vatives. But we wont help 
him unless it is in our 
interests." 

In a further warning to Wil- 
liam Hague of the risk of split- 
ting the party, the former 
prime minister Sir Edward 
Heath called for him to he 
more tolerant In an Inter- 
view for riVs Sunday pro- 
gramme, he said: “Mr Hague 
seems to begin a lot of sen- 
tences with 1 will not tolerate 
...’ He cant hold the party 
together unless he will" 

Some Tories now believe 

the party cannot survive next 
year’s European elections. 


the first to be fought under 
PR, intact Mr Hague yester- 
day denied that he would de- 
mand a loyalty oath from can- 
didates in the election, but he 
confirmed in a BBC interview 
that the choice of candidates 
would be up to party mem- 
bers. In proposals for the elec- 
tions. to be approved in 
March, every member will be 
entitled to vote in a series of 
hustings to select candidates 


for each region. The move is 
almost bound to produce a 
Eurosceptic list, and pro- 
European Tories are consid- 
ering cross-party allianrag to 
help elect pro-European can- 
didates of any party. 

In his speech to Dutch poli- 
ticians In The Hague tomor- 
row night, Mr Blair is plan- 
ning to say that there has 
already been a sea-change in 



; Now is the 
'• ‘best time for 
; 100 years’ 

| for ‘finding 
a gathering point 
for the natural 
liberal majority’ 

— Paddy Ashdown 
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attitudes to Europe since the 
election last May. He sees it 
as one of hJs tasks as Prime 
Minister to overturn the 
years of hostility. But, In a 
move which wtn fit very com- 
fortably with Tory reserva- 
tions. he will stress that want- 
ing to be a leader hi Europe 
should not be confused with 
federalism or his determina- 
tion to get reform of the EU. 

He will also avoid specific 
policy areas which might 
bring him into conflict with 
Conservatives, for example 
on the Social Chapter. The 
speech partly reflects Labour 
confidence that the Govern- 
ment’s European policy is 
successful. Strategists also 
think that, if public opinion 
can be brought round, the 
hostility in most of the Brit- 
ish press win ease. 

There is a very 
serious propaganda 
attempt by certain 
newspapers and 
groups of politicians 
to disparage 
what we gain from 
the European Union, 
and it is necessary 
to counter that’ 

— Michael Heseltine 



House of Commons and House of Lords 


Review of Parliamentary Privilege 


PARLIAMENT WANTS YOUR VIEWS 

A joint committee of both Houses of Parliament chaired by a Law 
Lord (Lord Nicholls of Birkenhead) is looking at what special 
rights members of Parliament need to cany out their duties, e.g. 
freedom of speech, freedom to regulate their own affairs. 

A short paper setting out the issues and questions is available free 
of charge by telephoning 0171 219 3327, by faxing 0171219 0620 
and on the Internet at: 

http://www.parliament. uk/commons/selcom/pri vpnt 1 .htm 


LET US KNOW YOUR VIEWS 

Please send your comments by 16th March 1998 to: 

The Secretaiy 
Information Office 
House of Lords 
LONDON 
SW1A0PW 
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Top flops 


New Year BBC2, 
September 1991. 143,000 
viewers, opera by Michael 
Tippett 

Blond Ecfcbert Channel 
4. July 1994. 152,000 
viewers, opera by Judith 
Weir 

Turn of the 
Screw BBC2, August 

1994. 167.000 viewers, 
opera by Benjamin Britten 

Silent Lowe Channel 4, 
December 1994, 190.000 
viewers, short German film 

Good Friday 

1663 Channel 4, March 

1990. 193.000 viewers, 
opera by Mike and Kate 
Westbrook 

St Francis of 

Assisi BBC2, December 

1988. 194.000 viewers, 
opera by Olivier Messiaen 

Soviet Music BBC2, 

May 1990, 197,000 viewers 

Listening Eye Channel 
4, June 1990, profile of work 
with Britain's deaf 

Heaven Ablaze In Kb 
Breast 8BC2, May 1991, 

200.000 viewers, ballet by 
Judith Weir and Ian Spink 

Impulse BBC2, July 

1991 . 200.000 viewers, 
cartoon on advertising 

Source: Broadcast MagaztroVBarb 
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Michael Tippett: his opera 
was least-watched TV show 

The list 
contains three 
or four of the 
most talented 
people of the 
20th century 
and it shows to 
anyone with 
haff a brain that 
opera does not 
work on 
television. You 
wouldn’t put 
Teletubbies on 
at Covent 
Garden, would 
you?’ 

AAGill, 
television critic 


Mike and Sate Westbrook's opera Good Friday 1663 (above left) attracted only 193.000 viewers to Channel 4, while Helen Mirren in Prime Suspect (above right) draws op to 10 million 


A nation switches off as the fat lady sings 


Opera is Britain’s least favourite 
television fare. Kamal Ahmed 
reports on a cultural low note 


I T IS enough to make die 
arts establishment 
squirm. A report on the 
broadcaster's nightmare 
— - television programmes 
that receive such dismal 
viewing Figures that they 
score zero on the ratings 
chart — reveals that opera is 
the art form that gets Britain ! 
reaching most readily for the , 
off button.' 


The study of the 40 lowest 
rated programmes in the last 
10 years gives opera the dubi- 
ous distinction of holding the 
bottom three places. 

The figures, based on prime 
time viewing patterns and not 
including Channel 5, show 
that other arts programmes 
perform almost as badly. 

Classical music, pro- 
grammes on arts exhibitions. 


Kenneth Branagh and Sir 
John Gielgud all appear on 
the list along with wheel- 
chair basketball, a documen- 
tary about Jewish mysticism, 
and Burning Books, a literary 
discussion programme. 

The figures, compiled by 
Broadcast magazine and 
based on statistics from the 
British Audience Research 
Bureau, put Michael Tippett’s 
opera. New Year, at the bot- , 
tom of the list The opera, : 
which was specially cotmnis- j 
sioned for television, at- ] 
tract ed only 143.000 viewers ' 
on BBC2 in September 1991 . , 

The second lowest spot goes 


to Judith Weir’s opera. Blond 
Eckbert, seen by 152,000 Chan- 
nel 4 viewers in July 1994. 

It is closely followed by 
Benjamin Britten’s Turn of 
the Screw, which drew 167,000 
viewers to BBC2 in August 
1991. 

Other miserable perfumers 
include Silent Love, a short 
German film on Channel 4, 
Heaven Ablaze in His Breast, 
a ballet by Judith Weir and 
Ian Spink shown on BBC2, 
and Dancemakers on the cho- 
reographer Martha Graham, 
also onBBC2. 

Swan Song, a short film by 
Kenneth Branagh on Sir John 


Gielgud, shown on Channel 4. 
comes in at number 18 with 
213.000 viewers. 

"Britain's distaste for seri- 
alism, a tonality, minimalism 
and most developments in 
music since Mahler is bru- 
tally plain," said William 
Phillips, who compiled the 
report 

"Some of the composers are 
supposedly famous — Tippett. 
Britten. Messiaen — but even , 
Puccini, often cited as the last 
opera writer in tune with the | 
masses, makes the chart de- 1 
spite [Placido] Domingo's star I 
role.” , 

Senior music executives in I 


broadcasting admitted they 
were surprised at some of the 
entries. Mozart's La 
C-letnenza di Tito appears, as 
does Puccini's La FanciuIIa 
della West, which featured 
Placido Domingo. 

Of the 40 lowest rated pro- 
grammes. more than a quar- 
ter are operas. 

Receiving a zero rating dur- 
ing peak time means that 
fewer than 250,000 viewers, or 
1 per cent, watched the pro- 
gramme. Popular shows such 
as The Bill and Prime Suspect 
draw audiences of up to 10 
million. Peak time’ pro- , 
grammes on BBC2 and Chan- ' 


nel 4 regularly receive more 
than a million viewers. 

“The list contains three or 
four of the most talented 
people of the 20th century and 
it shows to anyone with half a 
brain that opera does not 
work on television.” said 
A. A. Gill, the Sunday Times 
television critic. 

“You wouldn’t put Tele- 
tubbies on at Covent Garden, 
would you?" 

-Keith Cooper, marketing 
and broadcasting manager at 
the Royal Opera House, said 
it was still worthwhile broad- 
casting difficult operas. He , 
said more mainstream operas I 


such as La Traviata and Car- 
men had been successful on 
television and that even 
200.000 viewers meant opera 
was being introduced to a far 
wider audience than would 
visit an opera bouse. 

"The Royal • Opera House 
holds 2.000 people so we 
would need to get full houses 
for 100 nights to reach to 
same number of people.” he 
said. “And on television it is 
also much cheaper." 

Mr Cooper said the Opera 
House was looking at. ways. of 
using digital and pay-per- 
view television to get opera to 
a wider audience. - — 




Jones ‘seeks Clinton deal’ 


Lawyer says sex claim could be 
settled with apology and money 


Martin Kettf* in Washington 


P AULA Jones’s law- 
yers went co a media 
offensive yesterday, 
fuelling renewed 
speculation that they are 
seeking an out-of-court settle- 
ment of the confrontation 
with Bill Clinton over sexual 
harassment allegations that 
finally forced the president to 
give embarrassing evidence 
to lawyers in Washington on 
Saturday. 

Despite a court gagging 
order that forbids any discus- 
sion of what went on during 
more than six hours of ques- 
tioning, four of Ms Jones's 
legal team and her adviser 
Susan Carpenter McMillan 
did the rounds of the Sunday 
morning television talk 
shows in an apparent attempt 
to put pressure on Mr Clinton 
to reach a deal. 

Ms Jones's Dallas-based 
lawyer. Jim Fisher, said that 
he now favoured an out-of- 
court settlement whereby the 


president would have to offer 
money and “some manner of 
an apology" but need not 
"grovel'’. 

Leaked reports last week 
suggesting that Ms Jones was 
seeking a 32 million (£1-25 
million) settlement were "not 
completely accurate”, Mr 
Fisher said. 

"We are not asking for 
President Clinton to grovel or 
I to admit every minor detail of 
our complaint, but we think 
there should be some 
accountability." 

Tbe White House and Mr 
Clinton's lawyers refused to 
comment on Saturday's ex- 
traordinary scenes in Wash- 
ington, but one of the presi- 
dent’s advisers, James 
CarviUe, said: “This is noth- 
ing but a big money grab by 
Paula Jones." 

Ms Jones was unavailable 
yesterday after spending Sat- 
urday sitting at a table with 
Mr Clinton for the first time 
as he gave evidence on her 
charges that he exposed him- 
self to her in an Arkansas 


hotel room and asked for oral 
sex in 1991, when he was state 
governor. Mr Clinton has al- 
ways denied the charges. He 
Is thought to have said on Sat- 
urday that he could not rule 
out the possibility' that he had 
met Ms Jones, though he had 
no memory of the occasion. 

In another development 
yesterday, Newsweek alleged 
that it had obtained sealed 
documents containing damag- 
ing evidence against both Mr 
Clinton and Ms Jones. Ac- 
cording to the magazine, the 
Arkansas state trooper who is 
alleged to have acted as Mr 
Clinton’s go-between in the 
meeting with Ms Jones has 
testified that he escorted I 
other women to meet Mr din- . 
ton, before and after he was 
elected president. 

Danny Ferguson is alleged 
to have said that he escorted a 
woman to a 5.15am rendez- 
vous with Mr Clinton in the 
Arkansas governor’s mansion 
in January 1993. after his 
election as president but be- 
fore his inauguration. 
Trooper Fergnson is said to 
have testified that Mr Clinton 
asked him to stand guard and 
watch out for tbe president’s 
daughter, Chelsea, and to 


have said he saw Mr Clinton 
and the woman embrace. The 
unnamed woman has refused 
to answer questions from law- 
yers, Newsweek says. 

The magazine also says that 
Mr Clinton’s lawyers have 
tracked down an Arkansas 
man who alleges that he 
picked up Ms Jones in a bar 
in 1991 some months before 
her alleged meeting with Mr 
Clinton and had sex with her 
in a car in a car park. 

The case between Ms Jones 
and Mr Clinton is scheduled 
to be heard before a jury in 
Little Rock. Arkansas, start- 
ing on May 27. 

If the case is settled oat of 
court, the questions of money 
and an apology, which Mr 
Clinton has so far refused to 
give, will be appermost. 
There is now also the awk- 
ward question of the video- 
tape on which his evidence 
was recorded. Mr Clinton’s 
advisers are reconciled to the 
likelihood that it will become 
publicly available at some 
stage, but they are deter- 
mined to contest the conten- 
tion by Ms Jones's lawyers 
that they own the copyright 
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Private health insurer invited to sponsor NHS review 


continued from page 1 
first research commissioned 
by the task force looks at 
ways of controlling demand 
for health care, including 
curbing unnecessary hospital 
referrals. The task force is to 
produce a draft report to the 
conference, setting out "sce- 
narios of health care In 2020" 
and an "action agenda" for 
government and tbe NHS. 
Delegates will debate the 
ideas. 


Bupa, which has more than 
40 per cent of the private med- 
ical insurance market and 
also runs some 35 private hos- 
pitals. has been negotiating 
sponsorship of tbe task force 
along with drugs companies 
Lilly and Novartis. 

Norwich Union, a smaller 
but emerging health insurer, 
has already agreed to be one 
of an expected 15 main spon- 
ors of the conference. Each is 
paying £65.000. 


Urn Baker. Norwich Union 
Healthcare's commercial di- 
rector, said the company had 
been working with the NHS 
for several yeais. One of its 
most popular insurance pack- 
ages guaranteed people treat- 
ment in the private wings of 
NHS trust hospitals. "We 
want to demonstrate our com- 
mitment to co-operating with ; 
the NHS and use the opportu- 
nity to show the sort of thing 
we are doing.” 


Andrew Vallance-Owen. 
Bupa's medical director, said: 
“We are considering taking 
part in the task force, but we 
haven't confirmed anything 
yet-’’ 

Tbe conference is to be held 
at Earl’s Court from July 1 to 
July 3. when the Westminster 
Abbey ceremony will take 
place. The 50th anniversary 
falls on Sunday July 5. NHS 
Day. when special events are 
planned around the country. 


15 customers can turn 
up the heat free 


mm 


15 customers will each win 



Just order a new boiler ** . M 

* rom the central heating experts £ 
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Local rate call. Please 


Going Places 



call 0345 754 754 ; 

VBS. P:.i 
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It appears that the ethic of afternoon TV has landed like 
a job lot on the doorsteps of the chattering classes. 
Everything must go, while stocks last: divorce, illness, 
abortion, fatherhood, motherhood, death, bereavement. 

Michael Collins on how media fell in love with the new honesty 


From the company that keeps you 
warm all year round 

• You could be one of 15 customers to win El .500 
worth of Going Places holiday vouchers 

• Just order new central heating, including a boiler, 
by 15th March ’98 

• Ask about our current 'Buy Now. Pay Later 7 offer* 

• Free BSI Kite marked carbon monoxide detector 

• Call 0345 754 754 now to arrange for a Technical 
Adviser to visit for a free, no-obligation quotation 
(Local rate call. Please quote ref. HVBS) 
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or post this coupon today 

No stamp reomret*. 

I would like an appointment with a Technical Adviser [3 
I would like more information about pas centra) heating Lj 


Nora (Mr/Mr-JMsVMS) . 


W you do not wish to bo adwsed at Other products from 
British Gas w otter reputable orparnsawws teck here □. 

Please complete and return to: Bntrsn Gas Services. 

Freepost CV2909. Stratford-upon-Avon. Wantnckshre CV37 9BA 


British Gas 
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Fourth 
victim 
of LVF 
terror 


The 


Jotai MuMn 

Ireland Correspondent 


T HE Loyalist Volun- 
teer Force yester- 
day claimed respon- 
sibility for the 
murder of Fergal 
"Rick" McCusker, 28. near 
his home in the nationalist 
townof Maghera. 

He is the fourth CathoUc to 
die since the Irish National 
Liberation Army, opposed to 
the Ulster peace process, m or- 
dered the LVF leader. Billy 
Wright, at the Maze Prison 
three weeks ago. Friends saw 
Mr McCusker walking home 
in Upper Main Street at 
1.15am. He was a little drunk, 
but waved and called back. He 
was maybe 200 yards from, h is 


front door. Six minutes later, 
the LVF shot him twice in the 
head. 

Mr McCusker returned 
from the US two weeks ago. 
He had spent a year there, 
mainly in Boston doing odd 
jobs. He had started a new job 
with a heating contractor and 
plumbing firm. 

On Saturday he had played 
football for Maghera Stroll- 
ers. The LVF insisted he had 
been organising gun-running 
when he was in America. 

Locals said that Mr 
McCusker. who was one of 10 
brothers and sisters, was no 
terrorist. One woman, who 
bag known his family for 
three decades, said: "He was 
just a normal Catholic boy. 
He was very popular. He liked 
his football, and played both 


Ambassador who 
fell in love with UK 


Martin Kettle 

profiles 

Raymond Seitz 
(right) the former 
US envoy who 
has accused the 
US of passing 
information 
to the IRA 


N O United States. am- 
bassador to the 
United Kingdom in 
recent years has been so 
readily taken to the heart 
of the British establish- 
ment as Raymond Seitz, 
and no US ambassador has 
ended up so dose to that 
heart either. 

The much coveted post of 
ambassador to London is a 
political gift of the US pres- 
ident, and successive am- 
bassadors, including the 
recently arrived Philip 
Lader, have always been 
political appointees. 

Mr Seitz was different. 
The Honolulu boro Yale 
graduate was the first 
career diplomat to be ap- 
pointed to the post, and, 
though posted initially by 
President Bush to succeed 
Henry Catto in 1991, he was 
retained when Bill Clinton 
took over the White House 
In 1992. Mr Seitz was even- 
tually succeeded by Admi- 
ral William Crowe in 1994. 

Mr Seitz. 57, Joined the 
US foreign service in 1966 
and had two spells at the 
London embassy before be- 
coming ambassador. He 
was political officer from 
1975 until 1979, closely ob- 
serving the rise of Marga- 
ret Thatcher, and was 
again briefly posted to Lon- 
don in 1984. In between he 



worked in Africa and Can- 
ada, and rose to head the 
State Department’s Euro- 
pean division. 

On his arrival as ambas- 
sador, Mr Seitz rapidly es- 
tablished a reputation as 
an Anglophile, and was 
seen as an important coun- 
terweight on Irish ques- 
tions to Mr Clinton’s Dub- 
lin appointee, Jean 
Kennedy Smith. 

Mr Seitz was a generous 
and legendary host and be- 
came a familiar broad- 
caster and lecturer during 
his period in Grosvenor 
Square. His love affair with 
Britain culminated in a de- 
cision to live in the UK 
after his retirement. 

He has certainly pros- 
pered financially. He has 
built up a formidable list of 
directorships, becoming 
vice-chairman of the inter- 
national bankers, Lehman 
Brothers, In 1996. He is 
also a director of the public 
relations firm. Shandwick. 
tiie communications giant. 
Cable & Wireless, British 
Airways. GEC and the 
Chubb Corporation. 

He Is a trustee of the 
National Gallery and of the 
Royal Academy. He is a di- 
rector of Conrad Black’s 
Telegraph Group, which 
yesterday began serialising 
his memoirs. 


School suspends boys, six, 
over ‘sexual assault’ on gill 


VfvefcCftaudhary 
Education Correspondent 


T WO boys aged six have 
been suspended from 
school, accused of sexually as- 
saulting a girl In their class. 

The alleged incident is 
reported to have occurred in 
the lunch break at St Anne’s 
Church of England primary 
school, Liverpool. The girl 
also six. told teachers she was 
chased by two boys, who al- 
legedly kissed her and 
touched her private parts. 

The mother of one of the 
boys said yesterday: “The 
school has blown this com- 


pletely out of proportion.” 
The mother, who cannot be 
named for legal reasons, said 
that after speaking to her son 
“to me it seemed like a game 
of kiss-chase that had gone 
too Ear. I couldn’t understand 
the school’s attitude. To con- 
fuse adult intentions and a 
child's game as 'sexual as- 
sault' seems ludicrous.” 

The Rev Myles Davies, 
chairman of the school’s gov- 
ernors, said: "1 am aware of 
the incident, and we will sup- 
port our headteacher's deci- 
sion to the fulL” 

An education authority 
spokesman said: “Normal pro- 
cedures are being followed-" 




The seventies are back. A 
proliferation of Hollywood 
blockbusters hade back to the 
time when Chadless angels were 
the women we wanted to be. 
Susannah Frankel 
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Fergal “Rick” McCusker (Inset) who was found shot twice in the head yesterday 


WAIN PHOTOGRAPH! MAKTW MoCVW-OUQH 


Gaelic and soccer. Rick was 
never one to have a political 
bone in his body. Gan-run- 
ning? It’s as much as he could 
do to get himself on a plane. 1 
don’t mean to be flmny. bat 
he just wasn’t that calibre-" 
Each of the recent murders 
of Catholics has been claimed 
by the LVF. Seamus Dillon, 
45, a former IRA prisoner, 
was the first to die, hours 
after Wright was shot dead on 
December 27. He was working 
as a doorman at the Glengan- 
non Hotel, Dungannon. Co 


Tyrone, and was killed as he 
tried to stop the gunmen get- 
ting dose to a disco packed 
with 400 youngsters. 

The next was Eddie 
Treanor, 31. a housing execu- 
tive worker. He was drinking 
with his girlfriend in the Clif- 
ton Tavern in a CathoUc 
pocket in north Belfast on 
New Year’s Eve when the 
LVF raked the bar with 
gunfire. 

Last Saturday's victim was 
Terry Enright. 2a a commu- 
nity worker and father of two 


daughters. He was gunned 
down outside a Belfast city 
centre night club where he 
was working to earn some 
extra money for house 
Improvements. 

The latest attack appears to 
be designed to show that the 
LVF can operate throughout 
Northern Ireland. Its stron- 
gest base is Portadown, Co 
Armagh, but it has branched 
out into Belfast, Antrim — 
where It was mounting road 
rhp<4cs fhlc p’tonfh — and 
even the republican strong- 


hold of Co Fermanagh. It says 
its membership is 

mng>TTTViming 

Mr McCusker was mur- 
dered behind the Fairhill 
Youth Club, next to St Mary’s 
Church- There seems little 
doubt the attack was pitched 
at provoking a republican 

hgffltTflfih. 

Hie pressure is building on 
the IRA, with four killings un- 
avenged and a blueprint for 
Northern Ireland's future 
which it says is wholly 
unacceptable- 


Don’t apologise 
says Bloody 
Sunday officer 


Stuart Millar 


T HE commanding officer 
of the paratroopers who 
shot dead 14 anti-intern- 
ment campaigners in London- 
derry on Bloody Sunday wm 

tonight urge Tony Blair not to 
apologise for the killings. 

In a television interview, 
Lieutentant Colonel Derek 
Wilford maintains that blame 
for the events of January 30, 

1972, should be laid with foe 
politicians who ordered the 
Parachute Regiment into foe 
city, and not with his 
soldiers. ' 

His comments come two 
days before foe Brizofi Minis- 
ter is expected to apologise in 
the Co mmons and order a 
fresh investigation of Bloody 
Sunday, which proved to be a 
Ri ming point Do. the Troubles. 

“I think foe Prime Minister 
of foe time should be the per- 
son discussing it," Lt Col Wil- 
ford tells a Channel 4 News 
investigation. “My soldiers 
behaved according to the very 
best standards of keeping foe 
peace.” 

Lt Col Wilford, who left foe 
army 10 years after Bloody 


Sunday, continues; “If people 
startolking about “Pok- 
ing. t think one has Rot *o 
loSt at who was 
for foe decision to rarr> out 
that type of operation- 

“What are they going to 
auolaglse for? Are they apnlo- 
gisingfor the government 
foe day? The military politi- 
cal machine of the day? Are 
they going to apologise on m* 
behalf and my soldiers . 1 
would have to warn them run 
to do so. They cannot apolo- 
gise for me." 

He is also critical of tin? au- 
thorities for felling to take ad- 
vantage of foe situation after 
he was ordered into the na- 
tionalist Bogside. 

Although, he insists, nls 
orders had been to carry- out 
an arrest operation, and not 
to tefcp over an IRA -controlled 
"no-go” area, his battalion 
had ended up occupying the 
area. 

‘They were offered an op- 
portunity to take over the 
Bogside and regain proper 
control of It They decided not 
to teira that opportunity be- 
cause there had been this 
shooting. I think they lost 
their nerve, frankly." 


High level attempts begin to re-establish entente cordiale between Blair and Brown 

Official bid to reconcile ‘foes’ 


Anne Parkins 
Political Correspondent 


D owning street 
was attempting to 
end hostilities be- 
tween supporters of 
foe Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor last night, 
after one senior source was 
quoted as saying: “Mr Brown 
is in a very strong political 
position now, but that may 
not last forever. No one is 
indispensable.” 

The Prime Minister's offi- 
cial spokesman flatly denied 
reports that Tony Blair had 
reprimanded Gordon Brown 
publicly over a newly-pub- 


lished biography at last 
week's Cabinet And, as the 
row raged between “friends” 
on both sides, he said that Mr 
Blair was “completely dismis- 
sive" of a Sunday newspaper 
report that insiders at No 10 
regarded Mr Brown as “psy- 
chologically flawed”. 

There is growing concern 
about the damage being 
caused to the Government by 
the reports of a unhealed rift 
between the two, reignited by 
foe publication, last week of a 
biography of Mr Brown. 

Although Mr Brown denies 
the claim that he authorised 
the biography, it sympatheti- 
cally fleshes out foe pact 
between the two men not to 


stand against each other for 
the leadership in a way un- 
flattering to both Mr Blair 
and his ally, Peter Mandel- 
son. It also makes it clear that 
Mr Brown has not given up 
his ambition to be prime 
minis ter. 

Mr Brown admits he gave 
foe book's author, foe politi- 
cal journalist Paul Routledge, 
interviews, and his two 
brothers as well as close 
members of his team. His 
press spokesman, -Charlie 
Whelan, also helped. 

Last night Mr Whelan ac- 
knowledged that the way the 
book had been portrayed was 
a problem. But. foe press 
spokesman "Tony and 


Gordon are very dose friends 
and everyone knows it. None 
of these stories are true.” 

The Chief Whip, Nick 
Brown, has also come under 
fire for cooperating with foe 
biography. He is an ally of foe 
Chancellor and would have 
mn his leadership campaign 
if there bad been one. There 
are suggestions that his loy- 
alty — a critical factor in the 
whole operation of govern- 
ment — Ls now being 
questioned. 

There are fears that if the 
stories of a rift continue, it 
could .undermine the welfere 
reform project. It is already 
dear that some Cabinet min- 
isters are suspicious that foe 


Chancellor’s main objective 
is to make cuts. 

A memo from foe Educa- 
tion Secretary, David Blun- 
kett, to Mr Brown, leaked to 
the Guardian last month, 
which warned the Chancellor 
over cutting disability bene- 
fits gave an indication of foe 
hostility to aspects of change. 

Downing Street sources 
were last night playing down 
one welfare proposal from foe 
Social Security Secretary, 
Harriet Harman, who is one 
of Mr Brown’s closest allies. 
Last week she proposed an 
“affluence test’ for some bene- 
fits which go automatically 
even to the wealthiest in 
society. 


Downing Street indicated it 
was one of many ideas. A 
spokesman said the Govern- 
ment was still arguing foe 
case for reform. 

Sources in the Whips* 
Office also tried to stop the 
row. “Being loyal to the Chan- 
cellor does not mean you’re 
being disloyal to the Prime 
Minister," one whip ob- 
served. It was also claimed 
that foe basis for the cow — 
fiie most damag in g the gov- 
ernment has so for experi- 
enced — was not the Inter- 
views given by Mr Brown's 
friends. but their 
Interpretation. 
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Got what It takes? — Hopefuls gather to show off their act for Redcoat auditions at the Hippodrome in London’s West End 


Queueing up for fame 


PHOTOGRAPH: MAHTIN GODWIN 


Emily Sheffield at auditions to 
be a Butlin’s Redcoat entertainer 


F OR David Jerome, 
being a Butlin’s Red- 
coat is a lifetime 
dream and a family 
tradition. His parents met in 
1971 when both members of 
the legendary entertainment 
team. His elder sister, Jenny, 
was a Redcoat last season, as 
was her fiance. Now David, 
aged 18, hopes it Is his turn. 

He was one of 250 wannabes 
at the Hippodrome in Lon- 
don's Leicester Square at foe 
weekend to sing, dance or 
joke their way into foe cov- 
eted blazer. They came from 
The candidates were the first 
chosen from among the 2,000 
who applied for 200 places 
this year at five Butiin’s holi- 
day centres and six hotels. 

Each had lS minutes to 
prove they had what it took to 
follow In the footsteps of for- 
mer Redcoats Michael Barry- 


more, Des O’Connor and Cliff 
Richard. 

The Redcoats are a central 
part of a £139 million make- 
over for Butlln's. Household 
names since their creation in 
1936 by Sir Billy Butlin, the 
Redcoats are best friend, 
guide and philosopher to mil- 
lions of bolidaymakers.By 
1999 they wiU be doubled from 
150 to 800, their uniforms of 
red blazers and white flannels 
brought up to date, and the 
best of them sent to a Redcoat 
“Academy of Excellence" to 
become all-round variety per- 
formers. 

Alison Goodacre, aged 19, 
had been up at 5am to travel 
from Surrey. “Tm stage-crazy, 
1 don’t mind what I da as long 
as I get a job as a Redcoat I 
remember them from when I 
was little, and bow friendly 
they were. If I don’t get the 


Job this year. I'll try next year 
and the year after." 

Paul Beckett, an ex-Redcoat 
and now a Butlin’s entertain- 
ment manager, said he sought 
“professionalism, presenta- 
tion, energy, patience, and, 
above all. dedication to cus- 
tomer care". 

"Being a Redcoat ls about 
having a certain attitude of 
mind. You have to be a real 
people's person. It can be one 
of the most exhausting jobs, 
but also one of foe most 
rewarding." 

Sir Billy Butlin, holiday 
camp king, first came up with 
the idea for the Redcoats 
when he noticed his custom- 
ers needed more than a cheap 
holiday and lots of knobbly 
knee competitions - they 
needed a Mend. 

So he recruited ten of his 
best staff; gave them Red blaz- 
ers and white flannel trousers 
and the Redcoats were bom. 
They have been persuading 
millions of customers to 
return ever since. 


David Jerome’s mother, 
Lynne, is now a tap dance 
teache r in Portsmouth. She 
said it was the pure enjoyment 
of being a Redcoat that had 
youngsters queueing up to 
join: “Little las Chang ed from 

20 years ago — all the fun is 
still there. 

“If s a great life, you won't 
get anyone telling you . any- 
thing different" 

Kevin Taylor, aged 28 and 
Redcoat of foe Year, said file 
job gave essential training to 
those who had not been to 
stage or acting school. 

Most Redcoats would stay 
with them for a few years, and 
then move on to bigger things. 

“I didn’t know how to sing 
or dance when I joined five 
years ago, now I am taming 
professional. The academy will 

taking that t raining 0C6 Step 

ftirther. 

"Also, you are learning 
while having fen and making 
friends. 

“What is nicer than putting 
a smile on someone’s fece?" 


Cold comfort for 
the witty British 


DnQWster 
Arts Correspondent 



RE- YOU proud, civilised, 
witty, cultured — and 
«»ld? Then you are prob- 
ably British. By contrast 
should you feel adventurous,’ 
ggoti oaal. temperamental, ag- 
gressive or even relaxed, aban- 
don any notions of applying 
for a passport; you are almost 
certainly not British. 

A survey by the advertising 
agamy, BMP, cf international 
attitwtes to the British mu 
mixed reading. But if that list 
°f adjectives is unse ttling i* 

wild be worse. The last time 

foe survey was undertaken, in 
ISM, “wlttr notS^tte 
list Instead “arrogant” fea- 

tar^ as one of tte five de- 
fining characteristics. 

The British are also consid- 


ered slightly less boring than 
four years ago. That quality 
hasdropped four places. 

The aunray. carried out in 
uve continents, is intended 
for anecdotal use. Never- 
it contains some les- 
sons: the British, according to 
one north American respon- 
dent are not good at selling 
^sgyes, but they are good 
at mocking themselves. 

drath of Princess Diana and 
foe Section of the] Labour 

^Chr^Pow^chK, 

^3“ ***& the lowest 

ggufofr of the British are foe 
Jfrituih, said PowelL “This 
^-deprecating trait may wen 
^ one of foe hindrances, if it 
was a company you’d think 
youhadap^Sn." tWnk 
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Activists in Euro rebel’s constituency consider ‘benefits’ of a protest candidate for 1 999 elections I News in brief 


Welfare cuts Labour open 


Smjhim MUne 
Labour Editor 


T HE discontent 

among Labour 
Party members 
about government 
policies, particu- 
larly welfare reform, is high-, 
lighted in hundreds of angry 
replies to- a party question- 
naire sent out by Ken Coates, 
the European Parliament 
member expelled by Labour 
earlier month. 

More than half the North 
Nottinghamshire and Ches- 
terfield party members who 
responded s aid they thought 
standing a protest candidate 
against Labour in the 1999 
European elections •‘might do 
scone good”, while 13 per cent 
said they did not believe such 
a step should be considered. 

The replies, which have 
been passed to the Guardian, 
reveal opposition to welfare 
changes and to plans to abol- 
ish existing 'Euro constituen- 
cies and introduce closed 
party lists — the issue which 
triggered Mr Coates's breach 
with Labour. There is over- 
whelming support for higher- 
taxes on the rich. 

The questionnaire returns 
— which cover nearly 10 per 
cent of the 4,000-plus North 
Notts Labour membership — 
also show that 41 of those who 
replied are considering leav- 
ing the party or have already 
resigned over the direction of 
government policy. That 
snapshot reflects leaks from 
Labour headquarters of a rise 
in the numbers of members 
lapsing recently. 

Mr Coates, now an indepen- 
dent Labour member of the 
United Left group in the 
Strasbourg parliament, said 
the responses to his question- 




Ken Coates: received angry 
replies to his questionnaire 


naire reflected the “deep 
sense of betrayal” among 
Labour Party members in his 
area. “The extent to which Mr 
Blair has scandalised large 
parts of the traditional 
Labour vote is not yet 
recognised.” 

But Philip D files, spokes- 
man for Labour’s Central 
Region, said local Labour 
opinion had swung a gainst 
Mr Coates since the question- 
naire was sent last m onth, 
pointing to a 25-4 vote at the 
North Notts and Chesterfield 
Labour Euro constituency 
organisation nine days ago to 
endorse his expulsion. 

Mr Bilks conceded fixers 
was “unease” in the party, 
particularly over welfare 
reform, which was why Mr 
Blair was taking the message 
to members around the 
country. “When you get a big 
influx of membership, you’re 
never going to keep all those 
people when you’ve achieved 
a Labour government,” he 

Mr Coates has so far 
received nearly 400 replies to 
his questionnaire — some in 
the form of anguished letters 
— which was sent to all 
Labour Party members in his 
European, constituency of 
North Nottinghamshire and 
Chesterfield. 

It includes seven' Westmin- 
ster constituencies: Sher- 
wood, Chesterfield, Basset- 
law, Bolsover, North East 
Derbyshire, Mansfield and 
Newark. 

Of those who replied, more 
than 80 per cent backed Mr 
Coates in bis stand against 
the changes to European can- 
didate selection and voting, 
procedures, 85 per cent 
wanted higher taxes on the 
rich and 74 per cent opposed 
“cuts in welfare spending” — 
specified as including reduc- 
tions in lone parent benefit 
and student support. 

On the question of whether 
a protest candidate should be 
considered for the European 
elections next year, 52 per 
cent said ‘It might do some 
good” — though 14 per cent of 
those said they also, needed 
“more time to think about it”. 

Even allowing for the likeli- 
i hood that those who res- 
ponded were more favourable 
to Mr Coates's views than the 
average and the weakness of 
New Labour influence in such 
a .traditional former mining 
area, the responses empha- 
sise the problems faced by Mr 
Blair in trying to sen his wel- 
fare reforms to his own party. 

Lead er co m ma n d pwga 8 



Derek Barlow: despite a triple transplant, he is deemed “too healthy” for disability allowance photographs: oavb burner 


‘I can no longer remain a member 
as a result of the handling of myself 
and foe disabled of this country 1 


D EREK Barlow, disabled, 
from Famdon. near 
Newark, Nottinghamshire, 
-wrote to Tony Blair on De- 
cember 14. “Itis with deep 
regret that I feel I can no 
longer remain a member of 
the Labour Party as a direct 
result of the handling of 
myself and the disabled of 
this country. 

“On Thursday of last 


week I received three let- 
ters, two from the DSS and 
one from Motability Fi- 
nance Ltd. The point of 
these letters was to tell me 
that 1 was no longer entitled 
to Disability Living 
Allowance. 

“The reason given for stop- 
ping my benefit is because 
they said in 1995 1 had a suc- 
cessfolheart and lung trans- 


plant Jto fact, I had a heart, 
lung and li ver transplant. It 
is far from a normal Ufa .. . 
due to the side effects of the 
anti-rejection medication. 1 
now suffer very painful 
joints, which can severely 
restrict my mobility. 1 also 
can tire very easily due to 
thefact I contacted Hepatitis 
C, thought to be as a result of 
blood transfusions. Even if 
fit enfwig h to travel by public 
transport due to my sup- 
pressed Immune system and 
low white cell count I am at 
a high risk of Infection from 
the bugs and viruses that can 
be fatal to myself. Most of us 


‘I am furious and 
feel completely 
betrayed’ 

QUTH McEvoy-Webb, 
iuone parent and mature 
student from South Nor- 
manton, Derbyshire, wrote 
to Ken Coates on December 
SO. 

“1 am forious with the Gov- 
ernment and their actions 
and feel completely be- 
trayed by the party I have 
supported for many years. I 
returned to education in 
order that I may one day be 
able to provide an adequate 



would like to get into some 
sort of work wherever poss- 
ible. but this cannot be 
achieved by taking a way our 
benefits first” 

Letter from Mr Barlow to 
Ken Coates. December 29. 
“It deeply saddened me to 
have to dissociate myself 
from the Labour Party as I 
have for many years be- 
lieved in its principles, 
many of which seem to have 
been abandoned by the 
present government It wor- 
ries me to think this could 
be the end of the Labour 
Party as we know It” 


standard of living for my- 
self and my son without 
having to rely on state 
benefits. 

“The grant I receive is 
wholly inadequate to sup- 
port ns. so as well as being a 
mother and a full-time stu- 
dent at university, I am also 
forced to work part-time as 
well. Bnt even this, accord- 
ing to the Government is 
not enough and have far- 
ther penalised me by cat- 
ting my lone parent benefit 

“I am completely disillu- 
sioned with foe Labour - «*< 
Party and I am seriously 
considering leaving it. This 
Is a situation I never imag- 
ined could happen.” 


1997 Top Direct Lender Over Two Years’ - What Mortgage Magazine. 
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Make sure your latest 
mortgage statement Is the 
last bit of bad news 
you get from your bank or 
building society. 
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Since January *97 -interest payments have risen and risen and risen. With one phone call to 
Direct Line you can start to bring them down again. 

Our variable raw mortgage could save you around £500 a year. 

No legal fees if you transfer your mortgage without moving 
house using our solicitors package. 

We refund your standard, valuation costs after the 
mortgage is set up. 

No arrangement, mortgage indemnity or early redemption fees. 

You can borrow up to 90% of the value of your home. 

So get your bouse in order. Call Direct Line now. 




0181 649 9099 


LONDON 


0161 831 9099 


MANCHESTER 


0141 221 9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 9am to 5pm Saturday. Please quote ref. GA 1 33 
www.dfrecdine.co.uk Direct Line Financial Services Umtaed, 250 SfcVincenc Street, Glasgow, G2 5SH. 
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Pilot arrested over 
Nadir’s bail escape 

A PILOT has been arrested and charged with perverting the 
course of justice in the escape of tycoon Asil Nadu- from Britain 
to northern Cyprus in IS93- Peter Dimond, aged 56. a used car 
dealer, will appear before Bow Street magistrates in central 
London today. 

He was stopped in a Range Rover cm Friday at Fishguard in 
Wales waiting to board a ferry to Ireland, and taken to London 
by officials of the Serious Fraud Office. He Is believed to have 
been living in northern Cyprus for the past 4 */_- years. 

When Nadir fled in May 1993, he was on bail of £2 million and 
facing charges of theft of £30 mini on and false accounting. He 
had built up his firm, Polly Peck, to become a major conglomer- 
ate but in 1990 it had collapsed with debts of £1.3 billion. 

Britain cannot extradite Nadir from northern Cyprus, 
because there is no extradition treaty with the state, which is 
recognised only by Turkey. He runs a string of hotels there, but 
Is in trouble over tax payments. 

‘Animal rights’ bombs seized 

A CAR stopped in Northampton on Saturday contained fire 
bombs and materials for miking bombs, described by ptdice 
yestmday as a “very sig n ifica n t find related to animal rights 
activity , \ Two men in their 30s, one Brom London and the other 
from Northampton, are being questioned . 

The seizure follows a police operation in Camps Hill. North- 
ampton, and the investigation is con tinuing . The officer in 
charge. Detective Chief Superintendent Peter Barclay, said: ‘This 
is a very significant find related to animal rights activities. A 
large team c£ officers and support staff will be engaged on the 
inquiry in the coming weeks.*' 


Boy hanged by pyjama cord 

A BOY aged nine found hanging by his dressing gown cord in bis 
bedroom on Saturday night appeared to have died due to an 
accident, police said yesterday . 

They would not say who found the body of Dale Clough, who 
lived with his parents, brother and two step sisters in Plymouth. 
A police spokesman said the family were “very’ distraught “and 
being cared for by victim support professionals. 

The spokesman said an Inquest was expected but added: “This 
is not a suicide, it is neft a game, purely a tragic accident There are 
no suspicious circumstances, and no evidence the boy was 
depressed in any way, shape or form." — Geoffrey Gibbs 


Missing children found safe 

A WOMAN and her three children were found safe yesterday by 
Staffordshire police after an urgent appeal was issued on Satur- 
day night when the children were reported missing from their 
father's borne. 

Aaron, seven. Nathan, six, and Stacey, three, were found with 
Mary Sheldon, aged 28, at a house in Stoke-on-Trent- The three 
bad been living with their father, also in Stoke, under a custody 
order. Police said Mrs Sheldon had taken the children with her 
after having bad an arranged access visit; they were now with 
child protection officers and foe had been detained pending 
farther inquiries. 


Trawler towed out of storm 

SIX fishermen an board a Scottish trawler are being towed into 
port on the Isle ofLewis after being adrift in heavy seas in the 

north Atlantic far mnrp than 90 hours. 

The Audacious 2 last power when its engine room was flooded 
in bad weather to the west ofRockafl. 200 miles off the Hebrides. A 
Norwegian boat, the Aarshelm Senior, succeeded in fixing a line 
to the trawler at the second attempt 
A spokesman for the Clyde coast guard said last night poor 
weather conditions meant the two vessels could take up to 70 
hours to reach port The trawler's ere wall come from Buckle in 
■Aberdeenshire. — Lawrence Donegttn " + 


Gardeners coming up roses 

MEMBERSHIP of the Royal Horticultural Society is about to top a 
quarter ofa rnfflion after a 45 per cent growth over the past five 

years. 

The gardening charity hopes this year to spread Its member- 
ship outside the Home Counties to Scotland, the North-west eff 
England and East Anglia. It proposes that 2004 be designated the 
year oftbe garden, to mark the society’s bicentenary. 


Four tickets share £1 5.8m 

FOUR tickets won £38 million each in Saturday's lottery . The 
jackport of £15.8 million included £4.7 million rolled over from 
Wednesday. Winning numbers were 14. 31. 33. 38.46. and 48; bonus 
ball 26. 


After years of 
practice, you 
deserve 
a good 


service 


Renewing your 
home insurance 
in January or 
February? 




Saga Home Insurance 

.Ml (he cover \ou need and 
von could stii'C money wo. 


Is the main householder in your home aged 
50 or over? If so, you could pay less for 
excellent contents and buildings cover that 
includes some rather useful extra benefits. 
No wonder over 350,000 astute householders 
already trust their home insurance to Saga. 
Call us now for a competitive quote and full 
details, quoting reference GU1805. 
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Brown faces early euro test 


Martin Wsrifwr In Brussels 


B RITAIN'S Chancel- 
lor, Gordon Brown, 
flies to Brussels 
today for bis first 
test as chairman of 
the European Union finance 
ministers, to defuse a row 
about Dutch and German 
doubts over Italy’s ability to 
meet the debt and budgetary 
criteria for membership of the 
European single currency. 

Mr Brown had not expected 
Britain’s promise to be an 
honest broker an the euro's 
launch to be tested so soon. 
An equivocal report to be 
published in Brussels today 
by the ELPs top monetary offi- 


cials gives firel to Italy’s 
critics. 

The report generally gives 
Italy hi gh marks for cutting 
its budget deficit to 2.7 per 
cent of GDP last year, and an 
expected 2.8 per cent this 
year. But the ECTs monetary 
committee notes that Italy's 
debt, at more than 120 per 
cent of GDP. is more than 
double the 60 per cent ceiling 
set by the Maastricht criteria 

for euro membership- 

Moreover, the monetary 
committee warns that Italy's 
plans to cut pensions do not 
go far enough, because of the 
“anomaly” which allows 
some workers to retire and. 
draw pensions from the age of 
SO. The committee also cau- 


tions that recent improve- 
ments in Italy's budget posi- 
tion through measures like 
the imposition of an emer- 
gency “euro-tax” cannot be 
repeated. 

Italy last week assured the 

will so lower interest rates 
that tbe treasury will save 
billions of pounds a year In 
interest payments- 
The row erupted last week 
when senior Dutch politi- 
cians leaked their cabinet's 

The row centres on Italy’s debt which is 
more than double the Maastricht ceiling 

committee that 11s new strin- 
gency {dan would cut public 
debt to 60 per cent of GDP 
within 10 to 15 years. But 
Rome’s calculations rest on 
the assumption that it will be 
in the first wave of euro mem- 
bership. and that this in turn 

doubts about Italy to foe Ger- 
man press. Although the 
Dutch finance minister, Ger- 
rit Zalm, denied he had 
threatened to resign if Italy 
made the euro’s first wave. 
Frits Bolkestijn, the leader of 
the liberal People's Party for 


Freedom and Democracy 
fWD), a key member of the 
Dutch coalition government, 
made no secret of his own op- 
position to weakening the 
earn by including the Italian 
lira. 

The reports were seized on 
in Germany, where Chancel- 
lor Helmet Kohl’s public cam- 
paign for the euro faces hos- 
tile opinion polls gnri a new 
challenge before the coustitu- 
tzonal court. 

The Dutch problem is ag- 
gravated by a row over the 
first head of the European 
central hank. The job was 
apparently reserved for the 
Netherlands’ central banker, 
Wim Dnisenberg, until the 
French suddenly put forward 



T HE Pope named 22 new 
cardinals yesterday. 
BmM speculation that 
one could be his successor. 

Wi th one exception — Pope 
John yxhi — no one over the 
age of 67 has been elected pon- 
tiff this century. The present 
Pope was 58 when chosen. 

The c ur rent college of car- 
dinals is abnormally 
weighted with older prelates, 
and so the infusion of 
younger Mood could be signif- 
icant. Among the new cardi- 
nals, two in particular are 
regarded as papabili, or poss- 
ible contenders. 

One is the multilingual 
archbishop of Vienna, Chris- 
toph Schoenborn, aged 53, 
who has been mentioned as a 
possible successor to Joseph 
Ratzlnger, die Vatican’s theo- 
logical watchdog. The other is 
the archbishop of Genoa, 
Dionigi Tettamanzi. 

The new intake win receive 
their red hats »mtd much 
pomp and ceremony in a ser- 
vice known as a consistory on 
February 22. 

Two, however, will be miss- 
ing. The Pope said yesterday 
that he was invoking a rarely 
used procedure to keep secret 
the identity of two new cardi- 
nals. Their names will be 
guarded by the pontiff in pec- 
tore (literally, “in breast")- 
The procedure has previ- 
ously been invoked to protect 
church leaders operating In 
countries where they or their 
work could be put at risk by 
publicity surrounding their 
elevation. There was specula- 
tion the Pope may have cho- 
sen two Chinese cardinals. 

Concern at the Pope’s dete- 
riorating health has made the 
composition of the college of 
^niinaTs increasingly impor- 
tant Nat all members can 
vote in the election of a pon- 
tiff. Pope Paul VI laid down 
that “cardinal-electors” must 
be below the age of 80, and he 
limited their number to 120. 

Pope John Paul yesterday ig- 
nored that rule, expanding the 
list pr e lectors to 123. T hough 
presented as a temporary expe- 
dient intended to honour de- 
serving candidates, the deci- 
sion. underlined the Pope's 
determination to select as 
many of the men wbo will 
choose bis successor as poss- 
ible. He has now named almost 
90 per cent of the electors. 


The Pope with Catholic youth activists (above) frees white doves from his Bat at the Vatican yesterday, while Fidel Castro (below) contemplates 

Castro calls out the faithful 


PhH Gunson In Havana 

D ESPITE a callby Pres- 
ident Fidel Castro for 
Cubans to give tbe 
Pope a warm welcome when 
he arrives In Havana on 
Wednesday, there is little 
sign on the streets of the 
Cuban capital that the kind 
of fervour seen on previous 
papal visits to the world's 
most Catholic region is 
about to break out. 

There is the odd billboard 
offering a bienoenlda to John 
Paul II and a scattering of 
posters on private homes, 
but the true effect of Mr 
Castro’s appeal for a big 
turnout in this officially 
atheist country remains to 
be seen. 

Yesterday the Pope asked 


I pilgrims and tourists at the 
Vatican to keep his trip in 
their prayers. “With your 
prayers. I hope that I can go 
to Cuba and come back," he 
joked to the crowd. 

In a television address 
lasting into the early hoars 
of Saturday. Mr Castro as- 
sured viewers be would be 
attending the final mass in 
Havana next Sunday. 

“We should give [the 
Pope] a great welcome from 
the moment he lands at the 
airport,” be said, adding 
that he expected “the whole 
people. Catholic and non- 
Catholic. believers and non- 
believers”, to take part 

Until recent weeks, the 
historic papal visit had 
received little publicity in 
the government-controlled 
media. In a country where to ■ 


be a practising Catholic was 
until recently considered 
counter-revolutionary, the 
official change of heart is dif- 
ficult to absorb. 

Butit is clear that Mr Cas- 
tro— who is counting on the 
Pope to reiterate the Vati- 
can’s opposition, to the 
United States trade embargo 
against Cuba — wants to 
avoid a repetition of scenes 
of almost 20 years ago in Nic- 
aragua. Then, a pro-Sandf- 
nista crowd chanted slogans 
daring a papal address. 

During his television ap- 
pearance — which pur- 
ported to be a press confer- 
ence but was a five-hour 
monologue — Mr Castro 
asked those attending this 
week's open-air masses not 
to protest at anything the 
Pope says. 
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News in brief 

Moderate PM chosen 
by Bosnian Serbs 

THE election of a m°derateBo^i^Sert 

ing Muslim jtfrttes woo ; m^tioiwd^PP>rt ^ fections 

months of infighting between ‘ rl\su i Bosnian ae Democrats. 


their own central bank candi- 
date, Jean-CIande Trichet. 
This is another row that will 
test Mr Brown’s six-month 
,-y, gi VrT,anshtp of the finance 
minister s* committee 

AU tills takes place against 
the background of the Asian 
financial crisis, which will 
see the euro launched in far 
more turbulent and risky cir- 
cumstances than the EU had 

hoped. 

Mr Brown also this week 

feces his first grilling by the 

European Parliament’s eco- 
nomic and monetary commit- 
tee, where the campaign by 

MEPs to win more political 
influence over the new cen- 
tral bank’s monetary policies 

is gathering force. 


Vatican 


prelates 


John Hooper In Roma 


Islamist ban defended 

was banned on Friday. — Reuters. Ankara. 

Guyanese rivals agree deal 

GUYANA’S president, Janet Jagan. and the ni^ opp^itian 
leader, Desmond Hoyte. signed 
ending an impasse over last months 

sparked violecrtpro tests in foe capital Georgetown. Under the 

accord, refonns wiU pave foe wa>* for fresh MertionswUWn three 

years and last month’s election results will be Independent^ 
audited.— Reuters, Georgetown. 

Offer to Lumumba killers 

CONGO’S president, Laurent Kabila, said at the weekend that foe 
killers ofPatrice Lumumba, the country’s first post-independence 
m ime min ister, wfll be pardoned — but only if the}' ask for 
forgiveness. In a speech marking foe 37fo anniversary of Lumum- 
ba’s assassination, he said: “Many of the leaders that you haw 
known are behind this fiunous treason. We know them, ware 
often side by side with them.’’ — AP. Kinshasa. 

Chiapas report damns police 

HOURS after 45 Indian refugees were slaughtered in Mexico’s 
southern state of Chiapas last month, the paramilitaries respon- 
sible were captured by police but later freed and given their 
weapcosback,a government human rights report says. Tbe 
report says state officials and police either helped plan the 
massacre or turned a Mind eye. — Reuters, Mexico City, 
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Marseillais sing of jobs revolt 


A copper statue, cast 4*300 years ago for Pharaoh Pepi I. 

goes on display at the Egyptian Museum in Cairo for the 
first time yesterday. The restoration has taken 18 months. 
It was discovered inside a life-size statue of Pepi I in 1889 at 
a site -)O0 miles south of the capital. Work on the bi gge r 
statue is due to finish next year photograph: aladin abdel naby 


Russian miners die in blast 

FOUR m iners were killed and 23 others feared dead after a 
powerful explos ion 3.000ft below the surfece in the Russian Arctic 
A spokesman for the emergency services in foe town of 
v orxuta saja rescue teams were breaking through rubble to save 
trapped miners. He added that 22 miners had survived foe 
explosion. — Ratters. Moscow. 
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Jon Henley in Marseille 


T HEY are foe inheritors 
of a long tradition, the 
marchers on foe streets 
of this turbulent Mediterra- 
nean city. In Marseille, if you 
are not happy, you get up and 
do something about it 
More than 200 years ago, a 
battalion of Marseillais revolu- 
tionaries inarched all foe way 
to Paris to help overthrow the 
monarchy, singing foe rousing 
call to arms that became 
France's nafinral anthem. 

This weekend it was the 
turn of Jean-Pierre Marcel 
and a few thousand fellow 
demonstrators, singing an 
equally stirring song — “Stay 
motivated" — that has be- 
come foe anthem of France’s 
escalating jobless movement 
If unlikely to unseat tbe left- 
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wing coalition government, it 
bait at least badly chaVon and 
divided it ~ to the point 
1 where Lionel Jospin, the 
Socialist prime minister, has 
pledged to address the nation 
on television this week. 

“There is misery here, real 
i misery, and Paris had better 
1 realise it” said Mr Marcel, 

I who is married with three 
children and lives on govern- 
ment handouts of £270 a 
I month- “Here, we’ll keep 
: fighting for what we need and 

1 deserve — there's nothing 
else we can do.” 

Marseille was the birth- 
place of the now countrywide 
campaign by France’s 3.1 Bul- 
lion unemployed for higher 
benefits and jobs. Mr Marcel 
was among local protesters 
who occupied unemployment 
benefit offices in the city six 
weeks ago. 
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The movement shows no 
sign of abating. On Saturday, 
its third national day of 
action, tens of thousands of 
the unemployed and their 
supporters staged some of the 
largest demonstrations yet in 
about 20 towns. 

Some 15,000 took to the 
streets in Paris, where a 
small group of protesters suc- 
ceeded in being served a free i 
meal of oysters and steak at 
the famous La Coupole res- 
taurant A customer offered a 
bottle of champagne. 

Five thousand more demon- 1 
strated In Toulouse and 3,000 j 
in Montpellier, while large 
crowds gathered in other 
towns including Lille, Rouen, 
Bordeaux and Grenoble. 

It is no accident that the 
movement started in Mar- 
seille. The port city, a riotous 
m e ltin g pot, has a proud, radi- 
cal tradition dating from be- 
fore foe revolution. During 
the second world war it was a 
crucible of the resistance. 

Since then it has lost much 
of its heavy industry, leaving 
one in five of the workforce 
without a job. Another 125,000 
jobs have gone since 1992 
with foe decline of foe port. 
The unions are strong and 
well organised, and strikes, 
like the nearly two-month 
public transport stoppage in 
i 1996. are often bitter. 

Several of the northern 
boroughs have long been 
staunchly Communist; In out- 


lying towns like La Ciotat, 
where the first jobless union 
was formed seven years ago. 
tbe local council is invariably 
either a Socialist or a Com- 
munist fief. Marseille city 
ball, howev er , fell to the right 
in 1995 for foe first time in a 
quarter-century. 

“Here, Paris represents the 
power and foe elite, foe soul- 
less technocrats/' said Marcel j 
Carbasse, the regional orga~ ! 
niser of foe Communist-led j 
CGT union. "They don’t j 
understand us and we don’t 
trust them. Pride,- dignity, 
struggle, rebellion — that’s 
Marseille" 

Carrying banners that read 
“Unemployed is not my pro- 
fession” and “Together, 
united, we will overcome”, 
Marseille’s jobless protesters 
marched, sang and danced 

under bright blue Skies this 
weekend to the regional gov- 
ernment building, where they 
were halted by a double row 
of barricades and four bus- 
loads erf riot police. 

*T remember a time when 
there was so much work 
you'd get called out to tbe 
yards in the middle of foe 
night," said Georges Bang, a 
retired ship repairer. 

“Now no one win invest in 
jobs; they take a 29 per cent 
profit off foe stock exchange 
instead. But Marseille is a lit- 
tle bit special — - here tbe 
pride of La Marseillaise will 
keep us strong." 


Thousands flee diamond town 

THOUSANDS oC people have fled foe diamond town ofTongofield 
a ? er ^ ^asraptured from government to rces by 

iSS? Ahmad 


^^li?^ rdinator tbe Interna- 

tional Committee of the Red Cross said. — Reuters. Freetown. 
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British minister 
calls for candour 
from Algeria 


WORLD NEWS 7 


Ian Blade In Algiers 


A lgeria is sticking 

firmly to its position 
that a European Union 
mission can only hold 
a boat “combating terror- 
ism" which do not consti- 
tute interference in Its in- 
ternal affairs. 

But Derek Fateh ett, the 
Foreign Office minister, In- 
sisted yesterday there was 
“a need for candour** about 
the recent massacres in the 
country. “That’s not point- 
ing the finger at anybody in 
the Algerian government 
for responsibility,” be said 
in a BBC radio interview. 
“But it would help their 
case — it would help all of 
ns — if we had a v ery dear 
statement and a clear 
understanding of the cause 
of these events, who’s res- 
ponsible for them.” 

After another weekend of 
killings, and a rare report 
of a military success 
against Islamist insur- 
gents, Algerian govern- 
ment officials said the 
meeting with the European 


Union delegation which ar- 
rives today would be no 
more than the continuation 
of a political dialogue be- 
tween the two sides. 

Mr Fatchett and ministers 
from Luxembourg and Aus- 
tria are expected to meet the 
Algerian foreign minister, 
Ahmed Attaf, to express 
concern about violence that 
has claimed more than 1,000 
fives since December 30. 

British diplomats said 
last night the talks would 
be followed by meetings 
with newspaper editors and 
opposition party leaders. 

The Algerian govern- 
ment, shaken by the a^aia 
of the killings, agreed to 
the EU mission last week. 
Bnt it 1s approaching the 
talks grudgingly, izudsting 
Europe must crack down 
on Islamist militants 
abroad and leave it to fight 
terror as it sees fit 

In the latest violence, 26 
people were reported killed 
in two days, south of Al- 
giers, 18 of them stopped at 
a road block set up by mili- 
tants disguised as police.. 

But army troops were 



Mourners in Sida Harnmad yesterday bury a victim of the massacre a week ago in which the government says 103 villagers were killed by Islamists. Newspapers said the toll was 400 

reported to have destroyed paper. The paper said had been kidnapped from iUnited States ambassador, which 103 people were been authorised to answer 

a base of the Armed Islamic troops also attacked terror- Sida Harnmad, south of the Cameron Hume, visited killed and 70 injured, ac- Mr Hume's questions — 

Group (GIA) In the western tots in the mountainous capital. All bad had their Sida Harnmad to question cording to the authorities. again raising doubts about 

prov i nce of Relizane, ac- Bougara area and found throats cut. villagers about the attack But press reports said the accuracy of official ac- 

cording to la Tribune news- three young women who On Saturday the Amer- by militants last Sunday, in only a few villagers had counts of attacks. 


Saddam vows to launch 
million-strong militia 


Jtdian Bomar 

Middle East Correspondent 


I RAQ declared a holy war on 
international sanctions yes- 
terday. backed by a million 
strong militia, in defiance of 
attempts, led by the United 
States, to force it to comply 
with United Nations weapons 
inspections. 

After the Iraqi president. 
Saddam Hussein, issued a call 
to arms on Saturday night 
during a television address 
marking the seventh anniver- 
sary of the Gulf war, his vice- 
president. Taha Yassin Rama- 
dan. announced that a million 
men and women 1 ‘volunteers’’ 
would be given weapons 
training starting next month. 

“We are determined [to 
carry out} a greet jihad to lift 
the sanctions,” Mr Ramadan 
was quoted as saying by the 
Iraqi News Agency. “There is 
no alternative to this after 
seven years of patience and 
co-operation with the UN and 
its committees." 


He did not say how this 
force would counter the UN 
sanctions, imposed after 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. 
Western governments Insist 
that the embargo can be lifted 
only once UN weapons in- 
spectors confirm that Iraq’s 
weapons of mass destruction 
have been dismantled. 

Earlier this month, Iraq 

blocked a UN special commis- 
sion {Unscom) Inspection 
team led by a US Gulf war 
veteran whom it accused of 
being a spy. Unscom with- 
drew the team on Friday, and 
the chief weapons inspector, 
Richard Butler, is due for 
talks In Baghdad today in an 
attempt to cajole Iraqi compli- 
ance and defuse the crisis. 

In his anniversary speech, 
President Saddam said: 'The 
Americans are continuing to 
harm bur people, which 
requires a new method at res- 
ponse". He called for the “mo- 
bilisation and training of a 
key unit of volunteer forces — 
assembled out of conviction 
and not through orders". 


There is a volunteer force 
known as “Saddam’s com- 
mandos” which held a re- 
cruitment drive in November 
during an earlier standoff 
with the US. It was not dear 
whether the new militia 
would be a separate force. 

The mobilisation repre- 
sents a serious 'escalation in 
the war of words with Wash- 
ington and London, which 
has accompanied a steady 
build-up of forces in the Gulf- 
On Friday Britain announced 
it was sending the aircraft- 
carrier HMS Invincible to the 
region. 

The Defence Secretary, 
George Robertson, dismissed 
the Iraqi rhetoric as “blus- 
ter”. He told the BBC. “1 think 
we are likely to hear a lot of 
noise but hopefhBy a diplo- 
matic solution will be found.” 

The US secretary of state, 
Madeleine Albright, said 
President Saddam was “tight- 
ening the noose around him- 
self’ by blocking the Unscom 
team which “must have been 
dose to something”. 


Iraqis killed in Jordan 


Julian Borger 

Middle East Correspondent 


S EVEN Iraqis were 
murdered at the 
start of a dinner 
party on Saturday 
night in Jordan’s 
capital Amman in what Jor- 
danian officials described as a 
mafia-style execution. The 
dead induded a senior em- 
bassy official and two wealthy 
businessmen. 

The killings provoked out- 
rage from Baghdad, which 
sent diplomats and security 
officials to investigate. 

Jor danian officials said the 
attack could have been the 
bloody denouement of a vi- 
cious struggle between pow- 
erful Iraqis for control of a 
lucrative trade in breaking 
sanctions. 

The murdered diplomat, 
Hikmet al-Hajou, was the 
number two at the Iraqi em- 
bassy. Iraqi opposition 
sources said yesterday that he 
had been Baghdad’s top spy in 
Jordan. 



His wife was also killed, 
along with five other Iraqis 
and an Egyptian. They were 
hacked to death with knives 
after their banfl p had been 
bound and their mouths taped. 
A doctor at the El-Bashir hos- 
pital said three victims had 
had their throats cut 


Hnanetal-4laiou(left) 
was among seven Iraqis 
murdered in Amman. 

The number two at the 
embassy there, he was 
also Baghdad’s top spy 
In Jordan, according to 
Iraqi opposition sources. 
Iraq has sent diplomats 
to investigate but 
Jordanian officials say 
the attack could be part 
of a struggle to control 
the lucrative trade in 
breaking sanctions 


The only survivor, a Greek 
woman whose condition was 
described as critical, repor- 
tedly told police there had 
been four or five killers who 
spoke Arabic with Iraqi 
accents. 

The murders took place in 
the mansion of Sami George. 


a rich Iraqi Christian who 
was among the dead. The 
Greek woman was his 
girlfriend. 

Also reported murdered 
were Nemir Awji, [art of an- 
other powerful Iraqi business 
family currently building a 
hotel and shopping complex 
in the capital, an Iraqi Kurd 
called Kaka Sadeq and two of 
George's employees, an Egyp- 
tian and an Iraqi 

An activist for the opposi- 
tion Iraqi National Congress 
in London said: “Our sense is 
that this Is feuding inside the 
regime, probably to do with 
money." 

George’s business dealings 
had been linked to powerful 
figures in the Iraqi regime, in 
particular Barzan Tikriti. 
President Saddam Hussein's 
half-brother and the former 
intelligence chief, who is cur- 
rently ambassador to Geneva. 

Opposition sources said al- 
Hajou had formerly been one 
oT Mr Tikriti's senior lieuten- 
ants in intelligence. 

A Jordanian palace official 
said several Iraqi suspects ar- 


rested after an assassination 
attempt two weeks ago on an- 
other Iraqi diplomat. Rahim 
Taher, had given evidence 
pointing to an inter-clan feud 
over money. 

T think you may be looking 
at something similar in this 
case,” he said. 

An official Iraqi govern- 
ment statement described the 
killin gs as a “heinous crime". 

Relations between Iraq and 
Jordan soured last month 
after the execution in Bagh- 
dad of four Jordanians sus- 
pected of smuggling car parts 
worth £500. 

But Jordan's prime minis- 
ter. Abdul Salam al-Mqjali. 
rejected suggestions the 
attack was in revenge. “It has 
no link with that,” he said. 

In a separate development 
Iraq said yesterday it would 
release all Jordanian prison- 
ers and halt proceedings 
against Jordanians in its 
courts- The Iraqi News Agency 
said President Saddam or- 
dered the releases after meet- 
ing a leading Jordanian oppo- 
sition figure, Leith Shubeflat 
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The best way to 
help the poor 

Benefits are better than tax cuts 

ONCE upon a time a young charismatic politician 
announced he was going to transform the welfare state. 
His radical speeches were widely reported ana 
prompted a national debate. He set out a specific goal — 
priding the dependency culture — and devised a specific 
strategy for achieving his goal: increasing work incen- 
tives, targeting resources on the poor, and simplifying 
the benefits system. Then it blew up in his face and he 
was never heard of again. No, not Tony Blai r but John 
Moore, the Conservative Social Services Secretary in 
1988. Tony Blair is a far more substantial figure than 
the hapless John Moore but there are still lessons he 
ran draw from Moore's demise. First and foremost, at 
the start of his national welfare reform roadshow is the 
need to beware of raising undue expectations. When, 
finally, the once charismatic Moore unveiled his plans 
10 years ago there was derision on the Opposition 
benches and, even more ominously, silenc e fro m his 
own backbenchers. Moore fell because his extravagant 
and ambitious claims were unfhlfillable. 

One minister who did watch and learn was Peter 
Lifley, a far more effective administrator than political 
reporters ever recognised. Like Moore, Lilley was 
determined to restructure the welfare state but on the 
lines of Nigel Lawson’s radical tax changes: no single 
hang but a series of “adjustments'* over four or five 
budgets. Frank Field, Labour’s minis ter for welfare 
reform, has reached the same conclusion. He has been 
saying for some time that a big bang must be avoided. 
All minis ters now seem agreed that evolution is the 
way. So where should the Prime Minister move now? 

He first needs to clarify his government’s objectives. 
Does he, as he implied in his interview with Hugo 
Young in Saturday’s Guardian, want to create a benefits 
system which ceases to be universal and becomes a 
safety net for the needy instead? If he does, then he 
should allow the basic state pension to be gradually 
withdrawn from people with high occupational pen- 
sions under Labour’s so called affluence test. Yet 
ministerial support for fins most basic proposal has 
been switched off and on at least three times in the last 
week. 

Much confusion would be avoided if the Prime 
Minister would separate the Government’s long-term 
restructuring goals from its short and medium-term 
needs. Restructuring offers an opportunity for many 
overdue reforms to national insurance, second pensions 
and long-term nursing care. National insurance is now 
recognised by many people as a tax by another nama It 
pays for less than half of all benefits, no longer 
financing the unemployed beyond- six months or the 
sick at aU. Labour would be right to pursue compulsory 
second pensions and. compulsory long-term nursing, 
insurance for all people aged 35 or under. There are still 
14 per cent of men and 23 per cent of women in fulltime 
work without an occupational or personal pension. All 
three changes should be tied together with the ceiling 
on national insurance contributions abolished as 
people’s benefits become tied to their level of 
contributions. 

Long-term utopias are easy compared to short and 
medium-term reforms. Wickedness raises its head at 
the very first hurdla Tony Blair insists the poor need a 
better deal but refuses to raise income tax to pay for it 
The only alternative is affluence testing — the gradual 
withdrawal of basic benefits (state basic, pension, child 
benefit maternity pay) from the better off. Powerful 
arguments can be made against every affluence test the 
importance of national solidarity, strengthening com- 
mon ground, promoting mutual regard. Two decades 
ago these arguments would have been persuasive but in 
reality, the middle classes have already abandoned 
basic benefits. The key to withdrawing these benefits 
from the affluent is to ensure there is a direct transfer 
from the better-off to the poor £30.000-a-year occupa- 
tional pensioners giving up their extra £3,000 state 
benefit so that the two million poorest pensioners ran 
be guaranteed a minimum income; better-off parents 
with children in the sixth form giving up their rhilH 
benefits so that poor families ran be given education 
maintenance allowances to keep their children in 
education. 

There is one further front which the Prime Minister 
must address: the temptation to go for the politically 
easy tax cut. rather than the more effective in-work 
benefit. Gordon Brown talkg about introducing an 
American style working family tax credit but we 
already have an effective family credit benefit. The 
employers don't want the burden, and the Inland 
Revenue has no experience of administering such a 
system. Similarly, the Chancellor talks of helping the 
poor with a lQp starting rate for income tag- Raising the 
tax threshhold would be a much better way of giving 
them help . Finally, ministers should remember the 
Lilley strategy but if they are serious about helping the 
poor, their series of “adjustments" will be increases to 
benefits, not cuts. A succession of studies has shown 
benefits falling well below basic necessities. 


NHS party poopers 

Bupa should be signed off forthwith 

STAND by for a big party. The National Health Service 
is 50 in July. All manner of celebrations are being 
planned including the biggest international health 
conference ever held in Britain. Over 4,000 delegates 
will attend to pay tribute to Labour’s finest triumph: the 
creation of the NHS by Aneurin Be van in the face of 
fierce opposition from the British Medical Association 
and the Conservative Party. Labour is intent on milking 
the anniversary for every ounce of political credit And 
why not? The NHS became the most popular institution 
in Britain, more popular than the royal family in the 
days when the royal family was popular. Even Marga- 
ret Thatcher resisted tampering with its collectivist 
principle: free access to health care, available to all, 
according to need. 

Sensibly, the NHS is not just looking back but looking 
ahead to the challenge of the next 50 years. The theme 
for the 50th conference is healthcare 2020. There is only 
one small problem with this plan: Bupa. the leading 
private health insurer has been invited to sponsor this 
future review. What sort of credibility can the review 
have with such a sponsor? Has the NHS Executive 
forgotten the way an earlier 1995 review. Healthcare 
2000, was dismissed because of its Bupa links. It should 
find an independent sponsor. 



Letters to the Editor 


How safe is Blair’s safely net? 


H UGO Young’s i n terv ie w 
wife Tony Blair (The 
Week, January 17) 
reminded that, in his auto- 
biography, the philosopher 
RG Collingwood remarked 
upon the dense atmosphere of 
concealment in which the 
1990s “National” government 

wrapppd Its pnliriaa, beginning 

with “the empty rodomontades 
of Ramsay MacDonald, who 
seemed to say so much and 
never anything at all; and 
going on with the ‘con-man’ 
methods of Stanley Baldwin, 
who sririom said any thing ex- 
cept what an honest man he 
was and how completely every 
one could trust him". What’s 
new about New Labour is that 
it gives us both of these prime 
ministers for foe price of one. 
Anthony Wright. 

120 Melrose Avenue. 

London NW2 4JX. 

S O TONY Blair “speaks for 
a system that must slowly 
cease to be a universal pro- 


vider, and become essentially 
a safety net". It says a great 
deal about this man that, even 
after two decades of unrelent- 
ing attacks on the very basis of 
the welfare state, he stDl con- 
siders the latter to be a “uni- 
versal provider”. One shud- 
ders to think what state it will 
be in once it has been reduced 
to meet Mr Blair's objective 
Walter Cairns. 

836 Wflmslow Road, 
Manchester M20 8RP. 

T ONY Blair “counts the 
National Health Service 
and the education sytem as 
part of the welfare state”. But 
the belief that “the welfare 
state... should help people 
when they are needy . . . their 
concept of welfare is the relief 
of poverty and file help of 
people in need” is one he 
ascribes to people in general 

and approves himfielf- 

So if he means what he 
says, public school Tony's 
“big picture” Is that the 


health service and state edu- 
cation are to be restricted to 
the needy and the rest of ns 
will have to go private. 
Anthony Matthew. 

83 Clarendon Park Road, 
Leicester LB2 3AEL 

T ONY Blair seems to 
Ignore the fact that the 
fears of benefit recipients are 
not simply based on “scare 
stories” leaked to the Guard- 
ian. Fm not entirely sure 
how. having already an- 
nounced the cut in single 
parent benefits, he expects us 
all to believe in his assertion 
that he would never harm a 
“single needy person”. The 
“rumours” spring from the 
undeniable fact of the cut al- 
ready announced, which 
harms (me of the most needy 
and impoverished groups in 
our society (and which can 
hardly be described as an en- 
couragement to those on the 
present level of benefit to look 
for work) and from the obsti- 


nate refusal of the Govern- 
ment to listen to any protests 
at its decision. Undo- these 
circumstances, how can we 
sit and wait passively for Mr 
Blair to “fill the void” ten 
us, sometime Later in the 
year, what has been decided 
for us? The Guardian has my 
full support in its criticism of 
what has already been done, 
in warning us of what may be 
in the pipeline, and remind- 
ing Mr Blair and the rest of 
New Labour that they do not 
have a monopoly on correct 
srihitinns to OUT most difficult 

social problems. 

Sharon Howard. 

125 Pentre Jane Morgan, 
Aberystwyth. Ceredigion. 

T ONY Blair says “Trust us 
on welfare". Was it Emer- 
son who said “The louder he 
talked of his honour, the faster 
we counted the spoons”? 

Alan Fvans. 

17 Broom Close, 

Teddington, Middx TW11 9RJ. 


Gulf partners 

T Woollacott . sup- 
ports military action 
against Iraq (Dangerous 
states, January 17) provided 
that the US instigates a 
change of government in Is- 
rael. That may help to ease 
Israeli-Palestinian relations, 
but it is unlikely to bring 
about stability in the region. 

To do that, the West must, 
instead of inflicting collective 
punishment on Iraqi citizens 
through economic sanctions, 
find a long-term solution to 
the Gulf crisis. One way of 
doing this might be to culti- 
vate the emergence of a 
regional partnership made up 
of democratic allies such as 
Turkey and Israel- The Israel- 
Turkish military alliance, 
which has been expanding 
since 1996. could enhance the 
region's stability by serving a 
powerful military deterrent 
against Iraq or any other 
would-be adversary. 

Turkey and Israel may not 
be ideal democratic countries, 
but they are preferable to auto- 
cratic and authoritarian states 
such as Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
Syria, etc, upon whom the 
West has so far been relying to 
forge stability intheregiocL 
Randhir Singh Bains 
34 Shere Road, 

Gants Hill, Essex IG2 8TG. 



Hamming it up with a burger 


I HAVE never worked with 
Stephen Berkoff (Drama in 
one act anger as Berkoff 
takes the burger shilling. Jan- 
uary 13) and I probably never 
wilL However, if be called me 
up today and asked me to, I 
would. I'm a poor actress. I've 
hardly worked and earn a 
pittance. I simply can’t be- 
lieve teat these heavyweight 
actors are playing such stupid 
power games. It has opened 
my eyes to the reality of the 
profession to know that Ber- 
koff takes a job because be 
“needs the money”. This is a 
perfect example of how under- 
funded theatre Is, and how 
badly paid work in theatre is 
for actors. That’s why Berkoff 
needs to do McDonald’s com- 
mercials and why the pay- 
ment should remain high. But 


no, instead they wildly stab 
each other in the back. It’s so 
sickening to watch, so sad. 
Please can I play the girl who 
serves Berkoff his burger! Td 
do it just to work opposite 
him and for the price of a 
burger and fries!! Oops, I've 
hardly worked and now I sup- 
pose I never win again. 
Jacqueline Cotter. 

39 Victoria Road 
Manchester 14 6BW 

W HILE I accept that 
strike-breaking is a seri- 
ous matter, is no one in the 
acting and voice-over commu- 
nity concerned about, bow 
companies such as McDon- 
ald’s treat their non-acting 
staff? 

James Mackenzie. 

7 Klncaple. Fife, KY16 9SH. 


Plimsoll line 

Y OUR correspondents (Let- 
ters, January 17) have been 
less than fair to the chairman 
of the Royal Opera. How would 
they like to find themselves at, 
say, a performance of Ido- 
meneo, sitting next to a snor- 
ing fat-cat who stank of cigar 
smoke and would much rather 
have been at a decent wres- 
tling match — or perhaps one 
of the less demanding works of 
Andrew Lloyd Webber — but 
felt it his duty not to forego so 
prestigious a freebie? 

Philip Barlow. 

67 Monument Lane. Retinal, 
Birmingham 845 9QJ. 

Y OUR correspondence 

reminds me of my experi- 
ence at the Ritz Hotel last sum- 
mar. Having been asked to 
breakfast I was refused entry 
to the d i n i ng roam because, al- 
though besuited, I was wearing 
a (new) pair of white trainers. I 
sent for the manager told 
him that: a) only two man had 
bunt private opera houses this 
century: b) that he stood before 
file second; and c) both build- 
ers wore white tennis shoes, 
with a Sourish toe FnwMg er 
sweptme into the diningroom. 
Martin Graham. 

Loogborough Festival Opera, 
Moreton-in-Marsh. 
Gloucestershire GL560QF 


What those lazy parents need 
is a good dose.of hard work 


delinquency by targeting 
"lazy parents” is only a sur- 
face solution in the wider pic- 
ture affecting family life 
(Labour targets lazy parents, 
January 16). It is important to 
establish why parenting 
seems to be such a problem in 
our society at preset. 

Family life does not exist in 
a social vacuum and parent- 
ing cannot be isolated from 
the many social; wnnnmic 
and environmental influences 
to which families are ex- 
posed. There are many exter- 
nal pressures which contrib- 
ute to poor parenting skills, 
such as unemployment and 
poverty. 

I have worked with many 
parents who may exhibit poor 
parenting skills not because 
of laziness, a lack of desire to 
be good parents or a lack of 
love for their children, but 
due to other circumstances 
which have contributed to the 
pressures on their family life. 

A great deal is said about 
the responsibility of the fam- 
ily. but little mentioned of the 
responsibilities of the Gov- 
ernment and the wider com- 


munity. What parents need Is 
to he able to care for their 
children in homes where 
there Is an adequate income, 
a comfortable environment 
and prospective employment 
opportunities. 

This puts responsibility on 
the Government to Introduce 
policies that make effective 
chang es to improve social in- 
clusion and make parenting 
easier. 

Diane HalL 
21 Haybum Crescent, 

Glasgow Gil 5AY. 

S URELY file lariest parents 
are those that pack their 
children off to boarding school 
at the tender age of seven or 
eight see them now and again 
in foe holidays until they are 
practically grown up, then 
send them off to university 
where eventually the child 
emerges as a fiiliy-fiedged, bal- 
anced, educated, morally righ- 
teous adult who can then take 
its rightful {dace in govern- 
ment and tell the rest of us 
whattodo. 

Ann Barratt. 

4 Matham Grove, 

"London S E22 8PN. 


A Country Diary 


THE LAKE DISITUCT: The 
primroses, bluebells and anem- 
ones win soon be sprouting in 
the little wood near Woodland 
Church — reason enough for a 
return visit to an unspoiled 
corner remembered from 
younger days. As boys we used 
to explore foe Dmmerdale and 
Conistan fells from Woodland 
railway station, but the line 
was dismantled many years 
ago. Nowadays. I usually ap- 
proach the lonely he at hery 
moorlands of Woodland Fell 
from the unfenced road that 
winds round the lower slopes 
of Burney from the Gawth- 
waite Moor road. Here a round 
of modest summits, finishing 


with the walk through the 
wood, gives you superb, dose- 
up views cf the Coniston fells, 
the frill Iflngth of the tato and 
mod) of Morecambe bay and 
its estuaries. More than 70 
years ago I remember cycling 
from my home in Barrow-in- 
Furness Just to bathe in Bear 
con Tarn. Afterwards I 
climbed Beacon Fell, one of the 
summits on foe Woodland 
round, and had my first view 


of Dow Crag which, a few 
years later. I was to come to 
know, from weekly climbing 
visits, more intimately than 
any other comer of the fells. 
You can enter this unfre- 
quented area from the main 
road two miles south of 
Tarver, but my most recent 
visit was from Woodland, col- 
lecting Yew Bank, with its 
prominent cairn, and Wool 
Knott, before rounding the 
tarn and walking up Beacon 
Fell for the view I had first 
enjoyed in 1926. It was all ex- 
actly as I remembered — the 
familiar shapes of Brown Pike. 
Dow Crag, the Old Man and 
Wetberiam. lit by the mo rning 
sun and looting, in the dear, 
frosty air. little mean than a 
stone's throw away. Seventy- 
two years ago, out of sheer 
exuberance, 1 had built a cairn 
on the lower summit of Ttip o' 
Selslde, around foe toe of foe 
lake — my first, and only, 
summit cairn. This time I just 
walked back through the prim- 
rose wood, happy that the area 
is exactly as I remembered It 
A HARRY GRIFFIN 


Don’t sell tickets, just let Diana rest in peace 


Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 


W HATEVER else 
may be said about 
Eaii Spencer, no 
one can doubt foe 
contribution which he has 
made to foe study of the ef- 
fects of childhood environ- 
ment on conduct and charac- 
ter. Thanks to him, we can be 
absolutely certain that it is 
possible to be brought up sur- 
rounded by great pictures, 
historic furniture and noble 
architecture and still retain 
the aesthetic Instincts of a 
death watch beetle. By build- 
ing at Altharp what we shall, 
no doubt, soon be railing The 
Diana Experience, he is creat- 
ing more than a manorial to 
his dead sister. He is com- 
memorating the defining vul- 
garities of the 20 th century’s 
closing years. 

We can rely on It all being 
tastefully done — even thou gh 
some of the architect's draw- 
ings suggest that part of foe 
mausoleum w01 be reminis- 
cent of a shopping arcade. 
Taste of a sort is essential to 
the initiative’s success. But 
that no more justifies the scale 
and nature of the enterprise 


than the promise to give away 
the pro&ts turns it from a 
thwng park Into a shrine. 
There are some things for 
which tickets should not be 
sold. And foe grave of a young 
woman who died in a car 
crash is one of them. If it is 
Impossible to acrnmmndate 
the coach parties without 

charging an wrfrnncp foe, Di- 
ana, Princess of Wales, should 
be left to rest in private peace. 

Perhaps the Princess her- 
self — who was not averse to 
the right sort of publicity — 
would have loved the queues 
at the gate. But let us hope 
that that Is not the side of her 
character which Earl Spencer 
wishes to commemorate- No 
doubt she would have been 
delighted to know that, after 
file costs of the burial site are 

covered, ticket money will be 

donated to charity. Let us als o 
assume, for a brief moment, 
that the same rule will be ap- 
plied to the income from visi- 
tors to Al thorp House — 
though there must be a terri- 
ble temptation to use the cele- 
brated grave as the loss 
leader In the stately super- 
market Even then t- even if 
the whole business is fi- 
nanced by the Spencer for- 
tune — it will be tainted by 
the commercial ethic. The 
curse of our Hme Is the belief 
that everything — health. 


popularity, happiness and 
even youth — can be bought 
and sold. Earl Spencer is pro- 
posing to sell foe memory of 
foe Princess of Wales. 

He is also perpetuating foe 
Idea of celebrity death — a no- 
tion hideously illustrated by 
the BBC on the morning of 
the tragedy when, after a 
threnody to the Princess and 
foe brief biography of Dodi 
Fayed, the newsreader added 

as an afterthought: “the 
driver also died”. No doubt 
the Al thorp mausoleum will 
pay proper tribute to Princess 
Diana’s good works. But in 
spirit — as the telephone 
bookings come in and fixe 
credit card numbers are care- 
fully checked — it will not be 
the campaign against land- 
mines, the work for the poor 
or the identification with the I 
homeless which make the \ 
tins ring. It wm be the de- 
signer dresses, the fashion- 
able health dubs, the exotic ! 
holidays and all the other { 
attributes and activities 
which add up to the loath- 
some word glamour. Al- 
though I barely met her, and 
suspect that we bad little In 
common, I regret that Prin- 
cess Diana’s life should be 
treated .with so little respect 

I admit to holding an aus- 
tere view or death. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that osten- 


tatious grief and conspicuous 
mourning is less a tribute to 
the dear departed that a cry 
for recognition from the be- 
reaved. When Laertes jumped 
into his sister's grave, Hamlet 
jumped In after him to show 
that he loved Ophelia more 

than 40,000 brothers would 
find possible. Exhibitionism, I 
suggested to my teacher more 
than 40 years ago. Self-indul- 
gence, she replied. Hamlet 
could have felt without show- 
ing his ftwiing s The anguish. 


when we lose somebody we 
love, is far too personal an 
emotion decently to become 
public property. Some people 
cannot hold back the tears. 
Earl Spencer, on the other 
hand, did not have to read his 
polemic from the Westminster 
Abbey pulpit Funeral ser- 
vices are no place for philip- 
pics — unless like Mark An- 
tony you have a vested 
interest in perpetuating one 


controversial view of the life 
that the ceremony celebrates. 

Earl Spencer, as he perpetu- 
ates his sister's memory at 
Althorp, will be entitled to ar- 
gue that Diana believed emo- 
tion to be better expressed 
than subdued. She was the 
high priestess of touch and 
feeL And her rejection of reti- 
cence, perhaps more than 
anything else in her life and 
work, made her an icon for 
thousands of men and women 
who feel imprisoned behind 
the duty to act with discretion 
and behave with decorum. 
Many of the respectable ma- 
trons who climb down from 
the buses at the gates of the 
mausoleum will believe that 
they are paying tribute to the 
free spirit whom they wish 
they had become. They ought 
to content themselves with 
the knowledge that if they 
had continued their youthful 
determination to “do their 
own thing”, communities 
would have crumbled all over 

g ptaln 

In Spring And Fall, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins gently 
reminds Margaret of the 
reasons for her "grieving 
over Goldengrove unleaven- 
ing”. It is, he said, “yourself 
you mourn for". And there is 
no doubt that when someone 
as fan of life as the Princess 
of Wales dies in what is 


I wish that 
Earl Spencer had 
chosen simple 
dignity for 
his sister 


ity. The catharsis, whic 
hope comes from a p 
show of grief, is Intend 
reconcile us to our own i 
as well as the death 
mourn. But therapeutii 
<*ssity though it mas 
there seems (at least to 
something barbarous i 
booking a ticket for that ■ 
rience three months ii 
'ranee. In fact as Earl Sw 
may recall, some barbai 
“anaged to keep death 
re mem brance in rather b 
perspective than we can ■ 
ege in modem society. 

Hannibal decided thai 
§ra*e should be marked 
sm&e stone which bon 
engraving other than 
name That was. I kno 
sort of arrogance. A s 
word would tell the pas 
was the tomb o 
^ ar )haglniari who beat F 
me Punic wars. Bu 
a^t have hoped for an 
foet listed his victorie 
a temple that elc 
™ to foe status of God 


. - — “ Ciau o 

nan done the same for l 
I said, she de 
respect - not b. 
she was a Princess, b 
cause she was ahuman 
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Havana diary 


Peter Hillmore 


T HE FATHER ofthe Se- 
crets was most helpfuL 
He could core the 
paralysis In my right side, 
but it might take seven days 
for me to feel the full effect. 

All it would require, said 
the “Babalaw”, was a seven- 
hour service of chanting, 

danring and rfrnma, 

designed to call up the rele- 
vant saints who could cure 
me. There woald also be a 
diet of herbs and a pro- 
gramme of sustained chan t- 
mg. And a fee of $300. 

The consultation took 
place in the babala w*s 
house, because Santerrla is 
derived from voodoo and 
there could be no places of 
public worship for a religion 
brought in secret by slaves 
from Africa, even if It Is no 
longer covert in Cuba. 

The babalaw then gave me 
advice, for he is reputed to 
see into the past and the 
fixture. He is one of Cuba’s 
most famous practitioners 
of Santerrio, whose believ- 
ers accept he can cross into 
the nether world atwilL 
His predictions were a 
weird mixture of Patience 
Strong and Nostradamus, 
intermingled with Mystic 
Meg. And no one laughed, 
fbr nearly everyone, Fi- 
del Castro included, is ru- 
moured to believe, to some 
degree. In Santerrla, the 
Way of the Saints. 

The yotmg interpreter, 
educated as a mechanical 
engineer, had spent all his 
life in the officially secular 
Cuba with free medical ser- 
vice, and and had never set 
foot inside Havana’s ca- 
thedral. But when be felt ill 
recently he sought the help 
ofa Santerrian (cheaper 
than a babalaw). 

The Santerrla religion is 
big on portent, and one pre- 
diction made at the new 
year ceremony was that: 

“No hat can be bigger than a 

crown." Any other new 
year, this could be tnter- 
preted as a platitude along 
the lines of: “He digs deepest 
who deepest digs.” But, with 
the Pope arriving on 
Wednesday, this is open to 
myriad interpretations and 
divining of the herbal tea 
leaves. 

Belief is everywhere. 
When you open a new bottle 
of ram in Cuba, you always 
pour some on to the ground. 
Not much, mind you, as you 
often have to pay fbr bottles 
of ram with dollars, and 
dollars are rare — but just 
enough “for the saints”. 

F OR THE official athe- 
ist population of Cuba, 
it is merely a supersti- 
tion. But unofficially, it is a 
symbol signifying a primi- 
tive belief in either Catholic 
or voodoo saints. Or both, 
for they are frequently the 
same. 

The centre point of the 
Pope's visit to Cuba will be 
Saturday’s trip to Santiago 
de Cuba for the coronation 
of the Virgen de la Caxidad 
(Our Lady of Charity), the 
wooden image found float- 
ing in the Atlantic by three 
fishermen in 1606 . with a 
belpftal note attached to it 
saying “I am the Virgen de 
la Caridad”. It Is the most 
sacred Catholic relic in 
Cuba. 

The relicts also one of the 
most sacred saints in the 
Santerrian canon, and the 
Virgen is associated with 
Ochun. the Yoruba goddess 
of love. A copy ofthe relic 
stood prominently in theba- 
baiaw’s shrine, the part of 
his living room he called his 
power base. 

The replica was next to a 
primitive sculpture of an 
African warrior, and scat- 
tered about were coloured 
stones draped with shiny 
necklaces. These stones are 
believed to contain the 
spirits of both the saints and 
the Yoruba gods of distant 
Africa. 

The babalaw was at pains 
to point out as many paral- 
lels as he could with Catholi- 
cism: “We too have a father, 
a Pope. He Is called Ife and 
lives In Nigeria." 

A Santerrla ceremony It- 
self is something of an anti- 
climax — especially as it 
also takes place in a private 
house . As drums summon 
up the saints, a makeshift 
“altar" is erected in the 
front room with a variety of 
offerings. Including an iced 
cake. 

There Is a lot of singing 
and dancing and, curiously, 
a lot ofcomlngs and goings, 
with people greeting each 
other and pa ss i ng the time 
of day. Most people chant in 

African languages, and a 
few people speak In tongues 
as the saints possess their 
bodies. The babalaw moves 
around cajoling, joshing 
and subt lv directing the 
preceding*. 

Still no feeling on my 
right side, though. 


\BsnrJ> {x£Asr\] 



Nice to stab you, 
to stab you nice 


Commentary 


Preston 


A N OLD, true friend 
came calling the 
other day: a corporal 
in the New Labour 
Army, elected for the first 
time to a London borough 
council seat four years ago as 
Blair's legions prepared to 
roDL *T don’t understand it,” 
he said. “X thought we were 
supposed to be the nice, com- 
mitted party. But there are 
some really nasty people when 
you get cm the inside. They 
just seem to enjoy fighting for 
its own sake.” 

Sweet, sour: nice, nasty. It 
was all, cm the surface, no 
more than the neophyte politi- 
cians’ famili ar disillusion- 
ment with backstage life in 
Committee Room B — Our 
Friends in the North (or 
South) of London, an everyday 
tale of back-stabbing folk- If 
you sat in the front stalls long 
enough, you wouldn’t be 
remotely surprised. Galtskell. 
Wilson. Foot, Kinn octk? Nice 
to stab you. to stab you nice. 
And yet through those 


years, though you knew the 
brothers came from a chroni- 
cally dysfunctional family, 
there was always a veneer of 
iAwiitm to their snarllngs. 
They were fighting to save the 
bit of The Party they loved. 
George Brown was never in- 
tended to love Harold Wilson: 
or, for heaven’s sake, vice 
versa. Tony Bom was an ob- 
ject of loathing because of 
what he said, not because of 
his scrubbed schoolboy way of 
saying 1L 

The thesis, to be sure, got a 
little threadbare at the point 
where Dick Crossman *md 
Tony Crosland intersected, 
but even there it was still 
possible to believe that policy 
and principle were driving 
forces. In a movement of 
i dea*, such fantng c iwn^ be 
both expected and excused. No 
broad church could survive 
without them. 

My council mate isn’t naive. 
He knows his history — or at 
least this version of history. 
He expected intense debate 
about plans and projects; be 
accepted there would always 
be arguments about ways and 
means of delivering promises. 
“But that’s got nothing to do 
with it This is just about get- 
ting p ow e r »nH hang in g qq to 
it, and it's all personal.” 

By these lights, thee may 
be something about the squab- 
bles that already bring mn 
frowns to the smooth brows of 
New Labour. For where, so 


for, has the trouble lain? In a 
Scottish -suicide devoid of an 
ideological content — fuelled 
rather by bitterness and 
lonely despair and malice. In 
thp chronic failure of co uncils 
like Hackney to deliver a de- 
cent education from a cham- 
ber obsessed by peculiar pas- 
sions. In fixes and foul-ups. 

At root, the problems here 
have nothing to do with intel- 
ladmi ferment They are the 
problems of people who can’t 
stand the people they're sup- 
posed to work with. Little 
things- thu way they scratch 
their head, the way they blow 
their nose. Like grwwp last 
knocking* of a family Christ- 
mas fr o m h«n Anri where, as 
is mostly the case, no tradi- 
tional political enemy out 
there is worth worrying about 
— not the Liberals scenting a 
PR deal, not the Tories groping 
for a life-jacket — then people, 
with their runny noses and 
scratched heads , are the only 
enemies in town. 


It remains just possible, of 
course, to argue the alternative 
toss — to see the rows which 
begin to wash through this 
government as still intrinsi- 
cally ideological. The entire 
welfore ruckus can be toler- 
ably interpreted thus: the rab 
lyings of traditional socialism 

a gainst THatrrhprkm with a 

h uman, boyish grin. But that 
— as Gordon Brown and con- 
friends may shortly affir m — 
is only half the story. 


Test questions. Is Harriet 
Harman more hated by the 
brothers and sisters today than 
she was a year ago when she 
espoused diametrically oppo- 
site views an single mothers? 
No, the Hating of Harriet has 
always been a river in full 
flood, waiting to break its 
banks. Do those who gripe 
about Peter Mandelson foil 
neatly into left or right wings? 
No. anyone can moan about 
Mandy. Ideology has no more 
to do with it than it has when 
Donald Dewar and Derry 
Irvine scowl at each other 
across a crowded room. Hus is 
personaL 

2t Is *riqn the to mirw» in 
the deep shafts where Tony 
sweats side by side with Gar- 
den. They were firm friends. 
Perhaps they still are. Mr 
Brown was laughing and slap- 
ping his knees in frill view at 
Prime Minister's Question 
Time last week, demonstrative 
supportiveness as usual The 


Mr Blair shows 
no sign of 
parcel-passing. 
Thus is ambition 
blocked 


two may disagree over particu- 
lar issues or because their 
roles provoke debate, but 
there’s nothing fimriampntal 
which divides them surely, 
twin architects of the 
project? Or is there? 

You shouldn’t conflate ulti- 
mate drama out of the mini- 
needlings in biography of 
the Chancellor, authorised or 
not: nor from the various spins 
at their tame doctors. Gordon 
Brown Is privately wanner 
than he «in appear in puMic, 
Tony Blair perhaps a degree ar 
two chillier. This isn’t a disas- 
ter area, yet 


But there are some struc- 
tural iriflaWHtiM — of which 
t h e greatest is wondering what 
Gordon does next For the mo- 
ment (as William Rees-Mogg 
observes) he Is almost the com- 
pany chief executive to Blair’s 
chairman of the board. But 
that can’t run for two electoral 
terms. No chancellor ran ex- 
pect to last that long or would 
want to. And what Hipp w ft pr is 
there for him to do? Not deputy 
PM. with all the fluff and med- 
als. He brings nothing by way 
of party unity to the slot. Not 
foreign secretary, a job which 
currently diminish es with 
Robin Cook’s fortunes. Not. in 
the n a me of s urviv al, home 
secretary. 

Some heavyweights of old, of 
course, were content to serve 
their time in the great offices 
of state and wait for opportu- 
nity to knock. It knocked for 
Jim C alla ghan, but not for De- 
nis Healey. Neither of them, 
though, had the togetherness 
of Blair and Brown. These men 
were equals. They divided the 
spoils. But what happens to the 
balder of foe lesser, frailer por- 
tion? Some democracies have 
an easier, fixed-term answer. 
BUI Clinton will try to deliver 
for A1 Gore. There’s a parcel to 
pass along. Mr Blair, however, 
shows no sign of parcel-pass- 
ing. Why should he while his 
sun shines? And thus is ambi- 
tion blocked. 

As the months turn to years, 
there’s a real problem here. 
Politics is about ambition. Pol- 
iticians without amhition are 
like a bloodstream without 
ariranaiin. jn a parly of ideo- 
logical factions, amb ition is 
the motor erf necessary change: 
the bastards inherit the earth, 
last year’s deputy PM or chan- 
cellor are this year’s has- 
beens. But what flows when 
the issues are of frustration, 
impatience and antipathy 
alone? A Nice Party, as my 
doleful council friend might 
say. would sort it out some- 
how. But a Nasty Party? 


Why do we Brits insist on turning up our noses at American culture? Could it be, 
asks Simon Hoggart, that we sneer at Disney for all the wrong reasons? 

Cents and sensibility 


Y OU probably hadn’t 
heard, but this week 
the Barbican Centre 
in London opens In- 
venting America, 
foe biggest festival of Ameri- 
can culture ever seen outside 
the United States. 

It will last ll months, and 
Includes an astonishing array 
of film, drama, dance, classi- 
cal music, opera, jazz, rock, 
painting, literary readings 
and cra ft work, featuring some 
of the finest American per- 
formers alive today . 

The festival will also no 
doubt provide plenty of oppor- 
tunity fbr wiseacres here to 
shake their heads sadly and 
explain that “American cul- 
ture” Is really a contradiction 
in terms. 

What is it that we resent 
about the American arts? Why 
do we feel we have to bad- 
mouth them as unthinkingly 
as foe French rail against 
MacDonald’s? Why are we so 
eager to believe that, for exam- 
ple, because most US disc 
jockeys sound like axe mur- 
derers with logorrbea, there 
can. be no decent music there? 

This easy sneering exists as 
a cultural cringe in America 
too. Educated Americans 
quite often feel, deep down, 
that real culture is what hap- 
pens in Europe. I remember a 
fastidious friend in Washing- 
ton who told me he had never 
been to California, “because if 
1 had foe time and money, I 
would go to London or Paris 
instead". 

We snigger at the oil mfl- 
llonaires going to show off at 
the Houston Opera, as if our 
own Royal Opera House, when 
open, is stuffed only with the 
cognoscenti to whom every 
bar of Strauss's Elektra is as 
dear and familiar as Fur Elise. 

It is true that Americans 
sometimes overcompensate 
for this double cringe — their 
sense erf inferiority about feel- 
ing culturally Inferior. Would 
Whistler and Hopper and 
Georgia O'Keefe fetch any- 
thing like those prices if they 
were not American? If Cop- 






land is such a great composer, 
how is it that no one can whis- 
tle anything more than the 
opening bars of Fanfare For 
The Common Man? It’s 
reported that The Color Pur- 
ple is now read by more Amer- 
ican students than any one 
Shakespeare play . 


But behind our easy snob- 
bery Isa sense that Americans 
spend their lives slobbed out 
either behind foe wheel or in 
front of foe television — as if 
most Britons were any differ- 
ent, except In the greater pov- 
erty of our aspiration. 

The fact is that America Is 


stuffed to the gunwales with 
artistic talent and enterprise. 
It just doesn't always take the 
same form as traditional 
European pursuits. 

Though we are beginning to 
catch up here, modem Ameri- 
can architecture is vastly 
more exerting than our own. 



Look at a list of plays opening 
in the West End during, say, 
foe Thirties — almost all are 
forgotten. Yet at least that 
number of Hollywood films 
survive triumphantly from 
each year of that decade. 

While much European 
“serious” music was heading 
towards dreary minimalijan, 
foe Americans were giving us 
Gershwin, Armstrong, Cole 
Porter and Rodgers. Hart and 
Hammerstein. 

In Europe we tend to as- 
sume that Great Art is a soli- 
tary achievement Say “artist” 
and we see a lonely figure in a 
garret wrestling with inspira- 
tion. But many of the finest 
American works are commu- 
nal. (The archetypal Ameri- 
can craftwork. the quilt is 
traditionally assembled by 
dozens of women.) 

OVIES are an- 
other prime 
example. The 
French, unable 
to cope with foe 
notion of art-by-mass-meeting, 
invented the idea of the 
auteur, which is fine if you’re 
discussing Hitchcock or 
Welles, but useless as an 
explanation for foe ma gnifi- 
cent Casablanca. 

The flmniest British sitcom. 
Men Behaving Badly, is writ- 
ten by one man: the best in 
America, Frasier, is produced 
by a round-table discussion. 
Even the most popular Ameri- 
can sport, gridiron football, in- 
cludes a committee meeting 
every few minutes. 

The opening exhibition next 
week is of Harley-Davidson 
bikes: what single person de- 
signed them? The great Mo- 
town pop hits of the Sixties 
often involved three compos- 
ers, four or five singers, and 
squadrons of producers. 

We, almost unconsciously, 
assume that because Chicago, 
or Disney’s Snow White, were 
joint enterprises, they cannot 
be Art. Between now and 
Thanksgiving, the Barbican 
seems likely to prove our 
raKiial assumptions wrong. 


Not the right sort of Asians 



Yasmin AJibhai-Brown 


J UST BEFORE the elec- 
tion. Z thought that the 
relationship between 
Labour and ethnic mi- 
nority party supporters 
showed all the symptoms of a 
crumbling marriage. Black 
and Asian Britons felt be- 
trayed and takes for granted 
after nearly SO years of duti- 
fully handing over their votes 
(ora- 75 per cent of them vote 
Labour) in the hope that one 
day their time would come. 1 
thought then that we should 
keep faith partly because 
Labour did not harbour overt 
bigots like foe Tories and 


partly because the long years 
of Tory rule had proved 
calamitous for go many of us. 

This conviction Is fast be- 
coming exhausted. Right 
through Christmas, murmurs 
of disaffection rumbled, par- 
ticularly among British 
Asians who were fed up, not 
about headstrong Harriet or 
tobacco advertising or evanes- 
cent principles, but foe short- 
age of accompanied Asians in 
politics. The mess over Mo- 
hamfid Sarwar in Glasgow, 
Govac has discharged a dark 
mood of despondency and the 
consensus is that foe Labour 
leadership does not know us. 
Those expressing most disillu- 
sionment are dynamic, profes- 
sional people with none of foe 
obsequiousness that tbeir 
parents felt was a condition of 
their acceptance. And they, 
we, want same answers. 

Where among Blair’s babes 
are foe innumerable success- 
ful British Asian women? 
Why does foe party only court 
rich Asian businessmen, 
many of whom despise ordi- 


nary Asians or manipulative 
brokers who present them- 
selves as community leaders? 
Black Britons have been 
nominated to select bodies on 
the of their indi vidual 
talents, but the only worthy 
Asian, it seems. Is one with 
money or voters in his pocket 
and an obliging smile on his 
face. As the largest of the mi- 
nority groups, with a remark- 
able number of high achiev- 
ers. it is scandalous that we 
should be marginalised and as 
badly represented as we are. 

Modernisation is overdue. If 
foe party can successfully pro- 
mote women, there is no ex- 
cuse not to use similar strate- 
gies Tor Asians. But first they 
need to accept that historical 
relationships and mecha- 
nisms have become obsolete. 
The symbiosis between MPs 
like Max Madden and Gerald 
Kaufman and their As lan con- 
stituents was genuine but 
based on patronage and grati- 
tude. It was also mostly man 
to men. Asian women did not 
count. Over the years, these 


MPs lived with the block vote, 
based on sub-continental poli- 
tics. but when it was used 
against them — as in Gorton 
and elsewhere — there were 
complaints of “unfair" prac- 
tices. The methods were not 
unfair but Injudicious because 
they kept Asian voters in men- 
tal ghettos. Predictably, any 
disciplinary action taken was 
denounced as racist by those 
with particular partisan inter- 
ests. This always works be- 
cause racism does prevail 
within many local parties. 

G eorge Galloway. 

MP, spoke of “stir- 
ring racial tensions” 
when the Sarwar 
controversy first arose in 1995, 
and foe writer Meg Henderson 
later wrote bitterly about how 
such accusations stifled genu- 
ine discussion and scrutiny in 

Govan. 

But the community is now 
mature and increasingly con- 
fident We can take justified 
criticism without crying rac- 
ism. We reject the dubious 


“traditions” . which have 
undermined democracy on the 
subcontinent. And change has 
been in the air for some time. 
The MP Keith Vaz is popular 
with Asian voters not because 
erf his religion or background 
but because be is a consum- 
mate and conscientious politi- 
cian- In Bradford, Marsha 
Singh was elected by a largely 
Muslim electorate in spite of 
fears expressed by Madden. 

The focus needs to move to 
other areas of power too. 
Recently, Blair spoke passion- 
ately about how Britain can- 
not stand proud until more 
ethnic minorities are in the 
upper echelons erf British soci- 
ety. Perhaps he forgot to men- 
tion his own inner sanc t um 
which be could change over- 
night if he so wished. Every 
one of his 64 appointed advi- 
sors is white. If Labour takes 
courage and makes the moves 
we all want, it will not only 
benefit hugely from foe tal- 
ents of my community, it will 
free us from the shackles of 
onr own ignominious past. 


The riddle of 
Mrs Blair and 
Ms Booth, QC 



Ros Coward 


RE Ms Booth QC and 
Mrs Blair two different 
? I only ask be- 
cause foe moment she puts on 
her wig, it’s like Dr Jekyll 
turning into Mr Hyde. One 
minute we have Mrs Blair, a 
modern working woman, 
wearing designer clothes but 
demurely supportive of her 
husband’s modernising mis- 
sion. The next minute it’s Ms 
Booth fighting Car justice for 
all kinds of awkward cases, 
often on collision course with 
the Blairite Reformation. 
Today Ms Booth leads foe op- 
position in a case about part- 
time workers' pension rights. 
The Daily Telegraph deemed 
her involvement “both embar- 
rassing and ironic ... it ap- 
pears to conflict with foe key 
government aim of reducing 
welfare dependency.” 

Since May 1, Ms Booth has 
fought a string of cases where 
she has clashed with key New 
Labour beliefs. In September, 
she locked horns with the 
Education Secretary, repre- 
senting a schoolgirl who bad 
been excluded after her father 
was convicted of assaulting 
the school's headmaster. Then 
came the lesbian lovers, 
where Booth won a case open- 
ing up equal rights to gay 
partners, a decision foe Daily 
Mall described as “politically 
correct” with “massive impli- 
cations for employment 
rights, pensions, and social se- 
curity which could cost foe 
taxpayer millions.’’ In Octo- 
ber. it was another potentially 
costly decision. Booth success- 
fully helped a dyslexic sue Hil- 
lingdon Borough Council for 
having failed to diagnose her 
condition and provide ade- 
quate support, opening the 
way for many «iTnilnr rlajras 
Cherie Booth QC's activities 
are a PR dream. As accusa- 
tions fly about foe absence of 
effective parliamentary oppo- 
sition. Cherie Booth is a one- 
woman opposition. How can 
Blair be an elected dictator, 
neither tolerating nor receiv- 
ing effective criticism, when 
he can cope with this level of 
domestic dissension? Trust 
me (as the man often says). 
Doesn’t this prove Britain is 
now as enlightened as Nor- 
way. where Gro Bmndtland 
was a socialist prime minis ter 
and her husband a leading 
Christian Democrat? 

But if Ms Booth and Mrs 
Blair are not two different 
people, then there must be 
some uncomfortable moments 
over the morning muesli. 
Booth's string of cases repre- 
sent a significant rekindling 
of the fires of radical expecta- 
tions which, her husband's 
rhetoric and spending policies 
are busily damping down. 


This woman could cost the 
Government millions. She 
could do more damage than 
foe collapse of the Far East 
economies and roll back her 
husband’s valiant attempts to 
make welfare affordable for a 
low-tax, high-income society. 

It looks as if the Blairs have 
decided that Cherie Booth is 
nothing to do with them. An- 
other recent controversial 
case hints at how she is play- 
ing 1L Booth successfully rep- 
resented a convicted rapist 
who wanted the right to sue a 
woman for libel after she com- 
plained about him bombard- 
ing her with tetters from 
prison. Many women were 
outraged. A spokesman for the 
Bar council said Booth had 
bad to work under the “cab 
rank rule" by which barris- 
ters are supposed to take 
whichever case comes along. 
Yet many barristers quietly 
exercise preference and it is 
said that before May l, Cherie 
Booth turned down certain 
libel cases. Post-election, she 
appears to be separating per- 
sonal views from professional 
ones more punctiliously 
rather than less. 

Maintaining a rigid distinc- 
tion between the professional 
and the personal is one solu- 
tion to what is a real problem. 
Clearly foe public are happier 
with foe idea of a wife with a 
separate professional Identity 
than a spouse with no discern- 
ible public purpose. Just look 
at the recent criticisms oT 
Lord Irving and Robin Cook 
for taking their partners on 
foreign trips. But exactly how 
to negotiate that separate 
identity is uncharted water. 

ttAHTH THE increase of 
Uf career women in gov- 
■ V eminent-related jobs, 
there are likely to be more 
“husband -and-wife teams”, 
with potential for conflict of 
interest or just conflict The 
only available signposts are 
negative: don't repeat the 
Clin tons’ mistake. When Hil- 
lary was given a government 
position, the public disagreed 
that this was foe logical place 
for a talented working wife. 
Instead they suspected a hus- 
band and wife team would un- 
fairly stack the deck. 

The same suspicions sur- 
faced last week over revela- 
tions that Jack Straw's wife 
was a non-executive director 
of Litflewoods. which is regu- 
lated by foe Home Office. A 
Home Office spokesman had 
to deny foe Straws would ever 
chew over policy questions at 
borne — “They Just don't. 
They always made a rule not 
to and they don’t”. 

The doctrine of Chinese 
walls has failed to work m the 
City without heavy policing. 
At home, it creates Jekylls 
and Hydes. Whilst the protag- 
onists may believe in their 
creations, foe public often 
doesn't Once it is established 
that Ms Booth is anyone's for 
the taking, the composition of 
the taxi queue will change. It 
may no longer be random but 
full of people who see advan- 
tages, in terms of publicity if 
nothing else, in having the 
prime minister’s wife as QC. 


Discover Iceland 
... for free 


Just imagine ft, you and 200 other adventurers 
sipping a cofd 6&T in a geothermal hot pool, after a 
tough days trekking in spectacular volcanic scenery. 

After that, you settle down into your steeping bag, 
under the stars. 

Except there aren't any. tfs midnight and broad 
daylight Ifs Iceland, in the summer of 1998. 

Think you can survive 9 days trekking through a 
stenting hut demarcflng landscape? 

Can you handle the inevitable end of tour party, in 
Europe's Bvefiest city Reykjavik? (It cant help but 
go on till daylight) 

Are you free this August? Then, so is this incredible 
trip. 

You’ll raise money for chddren who cant walk, and 
for whom getting out of the front door is a major 
expedftion. 

So fils summer dun* sft home watching The Holiday 
Show; come and experience the real thing. CaH fbr an 
Information pack and application form 

on0990 11221Z 


THE HOYEMBfT FOR NON-MOBILE CHILDREN 
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Peter Diamand 


A diplomat at 
the festival 


T here are two 
kinds or festival di- 
rector: the enthusi- 
ast usually either a 
cultured amateur or 
at least someone principally 
Interested in feeding his own 
enjoyment of the arts: and the 
professional, whose approach 

Is more arm’s-length, work- 
ing to a standard and formula 
that may be his own or may 
be imposed on him- Peter Dia- 
maud, who has died aged 84, 
belonged to the second 
category. 

Diamand was best known 
in the UK for having been 
director of the Edinburgh 
Festival Cram 1965 to 197 8, in 
succession to Lord Hare wood, 
who belonged to the opposite 
description, that of an enthu- 
siast who wanted primarily to 
please himself. But before 
Edinburgh, Diamand was 
general manag er of the Hol- 
land Festival (1948-1965), 
where his image could not 
have been more different to 
the one he developed in 
Edinburgh. 

Like a barrister wh o has to ! 
appear to change his sympa- 
thies in different cases, Dia- 
mand was a superb diplomat, 
wbo could organise his pro- 
gramming to suit the de- 
mands of the venue. The 
Dutch government wanted 
their arts to be seen as for- 
ward-looking and adventur- 
ous, and the festival to have 
the prestige of presenting 
first performances and at- 
tracting the best new talent. 
Following his brief, Diamand 
made the Holland Festival an 
avant-garde event giving 
local composers such as Peter 
Scbat the facilities to mount 
large-scale dadaistic operas 
like Lahyrint (not however 
performed until after he left 
in 1966) that brought in young 
audiences and international 
critics. 

During the festival Amster- 
dam's artistic night-haunts 
buzzed all night with excited 
comment and argument And 
taking part were many of the 
international big composers 
of the moment Luciano Ber- 
iol, Bruno Madema, Luigi 
Nono and Mauricio Kagel. not 
to mention Boulez, his French 
disciples and such figures 
from Britain as Cornelius 
■Cardew and the Manchester 
school composers. Although 
the occasional Mozart and 
Verdi opera was given in the 
festival, as well as period 
music from the excellent 
Dutch chamber groups, the 
emphasis was on the modern, 
in music, dance and perfor- 
mance art. 

During his years in Amster- 
dam, Demand's name was 
synonomous with experiment 
because that was his brief 
When he went Id Edinburgh, 
he gave his audiences, for the 
most part, excellence based 
on the traditional and fam- 
iliar, and programming 
aimed to please audiences. 

The Edinburgh Festival 
committee consists of some 
members of the cultural es- 



Diamand ... at ease with both the experimental and the 
traditional photograph: frank martin 


tablishment and a majority of 
city councillors, not many of 
whom have much knowledge 
of or particular interest in. 
the arts. They help to fund the 
festival, which brings much 
money to local hotels, shop- 
keepers and even public ser- 
vices. but they prefer the pro- 
gramming to be safe and 
conventional. Harewood 
changed that for a while, his 
prestige as the Queen's first 
cousin sufficiently overawing 
the council for him to get Ms 
own way without interfer- 
ence. But the royal magic 
wore off and Harewood made 
the mistake of being too dem- 
ocratic as wen as controver- 
sial This made it easier to 
attack his policies and he left 
with no attempt made to 
retain him after only four 
years in the job. 

Diamand brought all his 
diplomatic s kills to the festi- 
val. keeping his remoteness, 
wary of the press and build- 
ing a nucleus of international 
artists willing to come back 
annually for a pittance of 
what they earned elsewhere. 
Throughout the year he kept 
in touch with his singers, con- 
ductors and best-known solo- 
ists, so that he moved In their 
circles and retained their 
confidence. 

In Edinburgh he put on 
prestigious performances of 
repertory works, often in col- 
laboration with companies 
recording the works, so that 
popular operas like Carmen, 
with Teresa Berganza and 
other big stars, could he seen 
at the festival at a partially 
subsidised cost before becom- 


ing available on disc. Yet al- 
though the bulk of his pro- 
gramming was conventional, 
and always performed by the 
best available executants, 
there still remained some- 
thing for the collectors of new 
or unusual works. These were 
simply buried in the complete 
bill of fere in a way that 
would invite as little adverse 
comment as possible. 


D iamand never 
attempted to give 
a major emphasis 
to a composer 
such as Schdn- 
berg or Janacek, as Harewood 
had. But he brought Harnon- 
court to conduct a series of 
Monteverdi operas, intro- 
duced a concert performance 
of Nono’s Intolleranza (the 
only time it has been heard in 
Britain) and cunningly staged 
two performances of Zimmer- 
mann’s Die Soldaten, a major 
but controversial Wozzedk- 
like opera, in 1972, eight years 
after Its German premiere 
and two after the composer’s 
suicide. 

This work, deeply pacifist in 
its inspiration and featuring 
scenes of carnality and vio- 
lence such as has always 
awakened the puritanical 
wrath of the Edinburgh bour- 
geoisie in the past was given, 
with no advance notice of its 
contents, on a Saturday night 
— too late to get any coverage 
in the Sunday tabloids, who 
were always on the look-out 
for a scandal — and again on 
the following Monday, when it 
was too late for the popular 
dailies to realise that they bad 


missed a target The national 
broadsheets covered it deco- 
rously and the main thrust of 
the festival as far as the puhlic 
was concerned was given that 
year to the operas of Bellini, 
Verdi and Berlioz, safe and 
popular fere, along with the 
usual celebrity concerts. 

Diamand took little interest 
in the drama side of the festi- 
val and delegated all non- 
mosical activities to his dep- 
uty. When he left the festival 
again changed its character 
under the more colourful and 
flamboyant direction of John 
Drummond, whose career 
there was rather like 
Harewood' s. No one in Edin- 
burgh seemed to realise that 
Diamand had another full- 
time job, which he cannfly 
did not mention in his Who’s 
Who entry: he was also man- 
ager and advisor to the Or- 
chestra de Paris, which ex- 
plained why he was 
sometimes not available dur- 
ing the year at the festival's 
London office. 

He also had other consultan- 
cies, many acquired through 
his attendances at meetings of 
the Association of European 
Music Festivals, which were 
undoubtedly more useful to 
h(m than to Edinb urgh He 
was very affronted when, after 
14 years, his contract was not 
renewed, but continued to 
pursue his other activities. 

Diamand was bora in Ber- 
lin and educated at the Sctail- 
ler-Realgymnasium and Ber- 
lin University, where he 
studied law and journalism. 
He left Germany in 1933 be- 
cause of the Nazis (he was 
Jewish) and became private 
secretary to Artur Schnabel, 
the distinguished pianist, 
and, in 1946, assistant to the 
director of the Netherlands 
Opera. He remained its artis- 
tic adviser until 1965, in addi- 
tion to his position with the 
Holland Festival. 

Among his honours was the 
CBE in 1972, an honorary doc- 
torate (LLD) from Edinburgh 
University and many awards 

and medals from Holland , 

Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy and France. Outwardly 
austere, he was generally 
well-liked and and could be 
very personable and witty in 
private or with congenial 
! company. His name will al- 
ways be associated with ex- 
cellence tempered with cau- 
tion. Different people viewed 
him in different ways: he was 
a private person but urbane, a 
careerist who hid the enthusi- 
asm that his knowledge and 
taste hinted was always just 
below the surface. 

He was married twice, first 
to the pianist Maria Curcio in 
1948 (the marriage was dis- 
solved in 1971) and then to 
Sylvia Rosenberg, the Ameri- 
can violinist He is survived 
by one son. 

John Cakter 

Peter Diamand, Impresario and 
festival organiser, bom 1913; 
died January 16, 1998 



Haunting Image . . . Robert Mitcham and SheUey Winters in Night Of The Hunter, shot by Cortez RONflLD ***** ‘* RCHIVE 

Stanley Cortez 

Painter with a movie camera 


C HARLES Langhton’s 
only film as director 
was an eerily beauti- 
ful parable of good 
and evO, Night of the Hunter 
(1955), much of the quality of 
which is due to the atmo- 
spheric cinematography of 
Stanley Cortes; who has died 
aged 89. 

The stylisatlon derived 
from German Expressionism 
and American Primitive 
paintings, and the use of 

irises and other silent film 

techniques, also echoes D W 
Griffith’s rural dramas. Rob- 
ert Mitch um as the psycho- 
pathic preacher-murderer 
pursuing two children 
through a nocturnal land- 
scape, Lillian Gish guarding a 
brood of orphans like a 
mother hen and the murdered 
Shelley Winters’s hair 
streaming out under water 
are some of cinema’s most 
haunting images. 

"Every day I consider 
something new about light, 
that incredible thing Chat 
can’t be described," Cortez 
said. “Of the directors I’ve 
worked with, only two have 
understood this: Charles 
Laughton and Orson Welles." 

Yet although Cortez did a 
wonderful job on The Magnif- 
icent Ambersons (1942), Welles 
found him “a criminally slow 
cameraman". Welles had 
used the last-working Gregg 
Toland on Citizen Kane and 
was irritated by the lengthy 
time Cortez took to light a 
scene, and the way he talked 
about photography in paint- 
erly terms. But the shimmer- 
ing dark look he got for the 
dinner party scene, the purity 


of tight during the sleighride 
(achieved by arc lights on the 
snow suggesting the glare of 
the sun) and the way in which 
the camera tracks in long, 
unbroken shots through the 
abandoned mansion gained 
Welles’s unconditional 
approval. 

Cortez was born Stanislaus 
Krantz in New York’s Lower 
East Side, the son of Austrian- 
Jewish immigrants. As a 
child , he wanted to be a con- 
ductor but as a teenager got a 
job at Edward Steichen's pho- 
tographic studio. He decided 
to enter films when watching 
his older brother Ricardo Cor- 
tez (born Jacob Krantz), 
whose Latin lover looks made 
him change his name, being 
directed by D W Griffith in 
The Sorrows of Satan (1926). 

In Hollywood, Cortez be- 
come assistant cameraman on 


Cecil B DeMJHe movies at 
Paramount, before becoming 
one of the youngest first cam- 
eramen In the world at 26, 
assisting Karl Struss. George 
Barnes and Charles Rosher. 
Before Ambersons, Cortez had 
worked on mostly B-thrDlers, 
but Welles had been im- 
pressed by the cinematogra- 
phy of then, especially The 
Black Cat (1941), with Basil 
Rathbone and Bela Lugosi at 
Universal 

It was while filming Since 
You Went Away 0944), the 
weepiest, longest and biggest 
hit about the second world 
war home front, that Cortez 
entered the Army Signal 
Corps. Cortez and Lee 
Games, who finished the pic- 
ture. were Oscar-nominated 
for die best black and white 
cinematography. On his 
return from active service. 



In the pot light . . . Cortez (right) with Orson Welles on the 
set of The Magnificent Ambersons 


during which he photo- 
graphed the Yalta and Quebec 
conferences for the newsreels, 
he returned to Universal, 
where he shot Smash-Up . 
(1947). featuring Susan Hay- 
ward in her first starring role. 
Cortez not only created effects 
that made audiences see the 
world through the eyes of a 
drunk but made Hayward look 
ravishing. Hayward repeat- 
edly asked for Cortez to photo- 
graph her in future films. 

Surprisingly for someone of 
his exalted reputation, Cortez 
worked rarely with the best 
directors. Although he shot 
Fritz Lang's The Secret Beyond 
The Door (1918) and two films 
for Sam Fuller — Shuck Corri- 
dor (1963) and The Naked Kiss 
(1964) — he found himself pho- 
tographing B -movies such as 
Navy V’s The Night Monsters 
and The Ghost In The Invisible 
Bikini (both 1966) at the latter 
end of his career. 

His last prestigious film 
was The Bridge At Remagen 
(1969). of which he remarked: 

“I changed nature by making 
everything that was fresh and . 
bright look almost mono- 
chromatic with bleak greys, 
browns and umbers. It was a 
war picture, so I dulled the . 
greens of summer tD keep the 1 
mood grim, warlike." It is j 
this ability to pa hit with the 3 
camera that characterises the 
best cinematographers. A' 
among whom Stanley Cortez H 
stands high. 

Ronald Bergan 

Stanley Cortez, cinemalogra- 1 
pher, born November 4, 1908: " 
died December 23. 1997 
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Holy water 

SHORTLY after dawn. Veer 
Bhadra Mishra, a silver- 
haired Brahman in tradi- 
tional Indian dhoti, or loin 
cloth, walks slowly and stiffly 
down a long steep stairway 
from his temple in the city of 
Varanasi to the banks of the 
Ganges, as he has done al- 
most every day of his fifty- 
eight years .. . 

Varanasi is one of the old- 
est continuously occupied 
cities in the world, contempo- 
rary with the dynasties of an- 
cient Egypt or Mesopotamia. 
But while no one sacrifices to 
the Egyptian sun god Ra or to 
Baal anymore, some sixty 
thousand devotees take the 
holy dip each day in Vara- 
nasi, lighting fires along the 
shores of the Ganges to Lord 
Shiva, the god who is be- 
lieved to have caught the 
river on the tangled lacks of 
his hair as it descended to 
Earth from Heaven. 

“Please consider than an 
endangered species these 
people who still have this 
faith, this living relationship 
with the river," Mishra says 
with passion. "If birds can be 
saved, let this species of 
people be saved by granting 
them holy water." 

Mishra, as the mahantof 
Sankat Mochan Temple, is 
himself the living link to one 
of Varanasi's most cherished 
legacies. He is spiritual heir 
to a greatly revered Hindu 
saint, Tulsi Das. who in the 
16th century wrote a famous 
Hindi version ofRamayana, 
one of the most important 
■ texts of Hinduism. 

The New Yorker bathes in 
holy water. 


Robo lingo 

REMEMBER the last time 
you were on holiday abroad? 
In particular, those embar- 
rassing moments in a Span- 
ish tapas bar, or a Parisian 
bistro, when you searched 
your memory hawk in vain 
for afew crucial words of 
O-level French or Spanish to 
give the waiter your order? 

Now imagine a future free 
of such humiliation. This 
time you no longer need to 
fumble with a dictionary: 
instead you have a hi-tech 
helper — in the shape of a tiny 
device just under the skin at 
the back of your head. This 
“brainltnk" connects you to a 
computer which “tells" your 
brain how to communicate in 
French or Spanish, guaran- 
teeing you will never again 
accidentally order a plate of 
horse-meat when all you fen- 
ded was a nice green salad. 
From focus magazine. 

The big crunch 

OUR SUN will shine steadily 
for five billion more years be- 
fore swelling and vaporising 
our planet The universe, 
however, win probably last 
for another hundred billion. It 
is expected to collapse eventu- 
ally.birt might first dilate by a 
factor of one followed by a 
million zeros. Its expansion is 
possible even if it has always 
been infinitely large. Infi- 
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nitety many galaxies, scatter- 
ing across infinite space, 
could keep getting further 
apart Infinity being a large 
number, some of the galaxies 
could well contain exact dupli- 
cates of you and me. With suf- 
ficiently many typing mon- 
keys. even Hamlet would get 
typed many times — 

Given enough time, strange 
things could happen. An elec- 
tron could find its motions 
controlled by an equally insig- 
nificant positron tugging at it 
ever so weakly from ten 
billion light years away. After 
a number of centuries so great 
that its zeros were as many as 
all fee atoms within reach of 
our telescopes, neutron stars 

would collapse to black holes 
— entities so dense even light 
rays cannot overcome their 
gravitational pull ■— through 
their parts suddenly chancing 
to rush together, as quantum 
theory allows. Conceivably, 
though, only another fifty 
billion years separate us from 
a time when everything will 
start collapsing towards a Big 
Crunch. 

Infinity and beyond, tn Lon- 
don Review ofBooks. 

B&BRIP 

TRAGICALLY, Beavisand 
Butt-head have died. Their 
last work was aired on MTV 
on December 20, showing 
them felling to turn up at 
Highland High School and 
later being discovered dead. 
Though their career spanned 
only four years, they man- 
aged to revitalise the career 
of Glenn Danzig and boosted 
the flagging American micro- 
wave nacho industry. The 
pair will be buried under fee 
headstone: "Beavisand Butt- 
head. RIP. Hurhur. you said 
pee." They will be missed. 

Neon pays tribute to Beasts & 
Butt-head. 

Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
jackdaw^uardian. co. uk. ; fax 
0171-713 436% write Jackdaw, 
The Guardian. USFarringdon 
Road, London ECIR 3ER , 
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Pioneer enabler 


D orothy Jeffree, who 
has died aged 84, was a 
pioneer in supporting 
parents who wanted to help 
their disabled children to 
learn and to develop. 

Working at the Hester 
Adrian Research Centre at 
Manchester University in the 
early 1970s, she helped to de- 
velop workshops for parents 
of young children with learn- 
ing disabilities (then called 
mental handicap), in which 
parents learned to assess and 
teach their own children, 
with the backing of other 
parents and unobtrusive sup- 
port from professionals. 

The assumption that assess- 
ment and teaching could, 
quite properly, be the domain 
of parents was relatively new 
and controversial at that time. 
Today it is accepted and used 
throughout the world. 

During the 1970s, Jeffree led 
several research projects de- 
veloping approaches to 
parents working produc nfely 
with their own childrei:. Aris- 
ing from this work, she 
launched, with colleagues, a 
highly successful and Influen- 
tial series of books known as 

the “Let Me” series; Let Me 

Speak, Let Me Play, Let Me 
Read, Let Me Count. Let’s 
Make Toys, as well as LA's 
Join In and an introductory , 


Neon ... heroes 1 farewell ] Hannah Pool 


CORRECTIONS & 
CLARIFICATIONS 

IN AN article beaded "Alarm 
at killer traffic fames". Page 
2, January 14, the name of the 
chief executive of the 
National Asthma Campaign 
was given as Melinda Betts. 
Her surname is Letts. 

IN A PANEL, Page 3, G2, 
January 14, we gave the age of 


book. Teaching the Handi- 
capped Child . 

Although these books were 
primarily addressed to 
parents, they have been used 
by thousands of teachers and 
translated into many lan- 
guages. Written in a clear, 
accessible style and nsefully 
illustrated with simple line 
drawings, they are based both 
on common sense and exten- 
sive practical experience, as 
well as on the author’s de- 
tailed knowledge of research. 
She also published highly in- 
fluential developmental 
charts for the use of parents 
and practitioners. 

Jeffree's career exemplified 
the best tradition of translat- 
ing research to practice. Her 
earlier experience in Rudolf 
Steiner schools and as a 
teacher and headteacher en- 
abled her to understand the 
practical implications of 
research and translate it into 
activities which could be used 
by anyone. 

She continued to write and 
teach long after retirement. 
Her writings will be used and 
remembered worldwide. 

MwMUw ! 

Dorothy Maud Jeffree, educa- 
tionalist, bom June 17, 1013; 
died December 29. 1997 


the comedian Norman Wis- 
dom as 77. He is 82 (he’ll be 83 
on February 4). 

ON PAGE 8, G2, January is, 
we printed fixe initials of the 
Cuban film Institute. ICAIC, 
i in the wrong order. " 

U is the policy of the Guardian 
i to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact • 
i the office of the Readers’ Edi- i 
; tor. tan Mayes, by telephoning I 
! 0171 239 35® between 11am \ 


Desi Arnaz Jr. actor. 45: 
Peter Atkinson. Conser- 
vative MP. 55; Julian 
Barnes, writer, 52; Nina 
Bawden, novelist, 73; John 
Bercow, Conservative MP. 
35; Tom Cox, Labour MP. 68; 
Michael Crawford, actor 
and singer. 56; Bernard 
Dunstan, painter. 73; Stefan 
Ed berg, tennis player, 32: 
Phil Everly, rock singer. 59; 
Jacky Fleming, cartoonist, 
43; Wayne Hemingway, 
fashion designer, 37; Patri- 
cia Hodgson, director, policy 
and planning, BBC. 51; Hans 
Hotter, bass baritone. 89; 
Richard Lester, film direc- 
tor, 66; Brig Helen Meechle. 
former director, WRAC. 60; 
Nigel Ni colson, author and 
former MP, 81; Robert 
Palmer, rock singer and 
guitarist 49; Dolly Parton. 
country music singer and 
actress, 52: Javier Perez de 
C-nellar, former United 
Nations secretary-ceneral 
78; Sir Simon Rattle, con- 
ductor. 43; Mike Reid, actor 
and comedian, 58; Malcolm 
« ei ^y- rugby league coach. 
50; Sir John Stanley. Con- 
2531^ MP. 56: Joan 
Stapleton, actress. 75; Steve 
Staunton, footballer, uo- 
G^y Streeter, Conservative 
MP. 43; Dennis Taylor 
snooker player, 49; David 
Conservative 

field 48 '? Margaret Wlng- 
fieid, former president 

National Council of Women! 
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Prescott 
faces rail 
inquiry 


Keith Harper 
Transport Effitor 


deputy prime minis- 
ter. John Prescott has 
been summoned to give 
evidence in a judicial review 
of the £3.4 billion Channel 
Tunnel rail link, called be- 
cause local people affected by 
the development are worried 
they will not receive adequate 
compensation. 

The case is expected to be 
heard in the High Court later 
this month. A resident Julian 
Burcher, has been given leave 
to seek a review on the 
grounds that residents in St 
Pan eras. London, where the 
link will finish, could be left 
without fair compensation for 
the demolition of their homes. 

The London borough of 
Camden, in which the project 
is due to be built has also 
been asked to appear. The De- 
partment of the Environment 
Transport and the Regions 
said last night that die case 
was “very complicated". 

Mr Burcher hopes to prove 
that the scheme should not go 
ahead until compensation is 
agreed with residents. Many 
of them have been ordered to 
quit their homes by April 6 so 
that London and Continental 
Railway, the company build- 
ing the link, can start prellmi- 



A working gasometer behind St Pan eras Station which is set to be demolished when the Channel Tunnel link is built 


nary works, but they are con- 
cerned that the future of the 
project is still uncertain. LCR 
is looking for other partners, 
among them Rafltrack, to as- 
sist it in a successful flotation 
on the Stock Exchange by the 
middle of the year. 

City investors have been 
cautious about the project, 
partly because of the impact 
of the Channel Tunnel fire in 


November 1996 and the 
returns for the company on 
Its Eurostar services. Passen- 
ger numbers have not been as 
high as Investors had hoped. 

Sarah Newton, a member of 
the local residents' associa- 
tion. said: “There should be 
better arrangements in place 
for rehousing us.” 

A key Issue to be decided is 
whether LCR and the Govern- 


ment are contravening a de- 
velopment agreement signed 
when the company was 
awarded the contract to build 
the 68-mile fast rail route be- 
tween St Pancras and Folke- 
stone. 

Under the terms of the 
agreement, until notation the 
project can proceed only as 
Car as the design and tender- 
ing stages. It says that demoli- 


tion cannot start until LCR 
has satisfied Mr Prescott that 
it has sufficient funds to com- 
plete the project Rail track 
has been having informal 
talks with LCR in a move to 
rescue the cash-strapped 
operation. 

When the line opens for 
business, it will halve Euro- 
star journey times between 
London and the Channel Tun- 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID SHJUTOE 

neL St Pancras station will be 
extended to accommodate the 
Eurostar trains, and there 
will be new stations at Strat- 
ford and Ebbsfleet. near the 
M25. 

Once operational, in 2003, a 
journey from London to Paris 
will take 2 hours 20 minutes, 
a saving of 35 minutes on the 
current journey from Water- 
loo to the Gate de Nord. 


News group turns to health 


Bar code system 
could attract bid 


Ian King 


R EUTERS, the inter- 
national news 
agency and infor- 
mation group, Is 
understood to have 
made a takeover approach to 
Practice Resource Systems, 
the fast-growing privately 
owned information technol- 
ogy group. 

Reuters, which has plenty 
of financial firepower despite 
last month’s announcement 
of a £1.5 billion cash band-out 
to Investors, wants to buy 
PRS because of a unique 
health care system that the 
Wiltshire-based group, which 
is backed by venture capital- 
ists Apox. has devised. 

The system, called Health- 
Plus. is the first of its kind to 


Foreigners 
snap up 
UK firms 


M ORE UK companies ore 
being taken over by for- 
eign buyers than in any 
country apart from the US. 
according to a survey out 
today. 

Buying a company in the 
UK is seen by many overseas 
groups as a stepping stone 
into the European market, de- 
spite the country’s decision 
not to Join the European Mon- 
etary Union in the first phase. 

Foreign companies spent 
£33.15 billion (£20.3 billion) 
last year on UK companies, 
an Increase of over a third on 
the previous year. And the 
KPMG Corporate Finance 
survey showed the UK is 
swiftly replacing the US as 
the takeover country of 
choice. Takeovers by out- 
siders of US firms dropped 18 
per cent last year. 

Stephen Barrett. head or 
mergers and acquisitions at 
KPMG Corporate Finance, 
said: “All the talk about Brit- 
ain opting out of the single 
currency has done nothing to 
deter international compa- 
nies. They are flocking to the 
UK like never before and 
spending record sums on buy- 
ing British businesses. 

Most popular buys are In 
the financial services sector, 
which saw £10.8 billion of 
denis announced last ywr. 
Swiss Insurer Zurich s 

planned merger with bat's 
financial services outfit led 
the pack. 

Chemical company buy- 
outs were the second most 
popular, with £358 billion of 
deals. 


link doctors* surgeries to 
local pharmacies and has at- 
tracted interest from the De- 
partment of Health as part of 
its planned crackdown on pre- 
scription fraud. 

In particular. Reuters is 
understood to be interested in 
the system's encryption. It 
has been designed to protect 
the confidentiality of patients 
and could be zqjpUed easily to 
other businesses and markets 
where Reuters is active. 

The news comes as the 
National Health Service has 
agreed to spend up to 
£150 million on connecting all 
GP surgeries to the NHSnet a 
computer network for NHS 
hospitals, by 1999. 

Doctors have been pressing 
for the computerisation of 
GP*s surgeries to be govern- 
ment-funded for several years 


and PRS — by virtue of the 
systems it has already devel- 
oped — is expected to be a 
prime beneficiary of the in- 
vestment. which was an- 
nounced recently by Alan 
Milbum, the health minister. 

Under the FR$*s HeahhPlus 
system, patients register with 
a chemist of their choice, en- 
abling them to collect pre- 
scriptions and seek advice 
from the pharmacy using a 
bar-coded registration card. 

Apart from removing the 
need for patients — particu- 


business. This provides prod- 
ucts to medical practitioners 
and already has a distribu- 
tion deal with PRS. But the 
work only accounts for a tiny 
proportion of turnover and an 
acquisition of PRS would take 
the group's involvement in 
the potentially lucrative sec- 
tor to a newleveL 

A Reuters spokesman 
refused to comment last night 
on suggestions that a deal 
might be imminent. 

Reuters was. linked last 
year to a possible tilt at Dow 
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lariy the elderly and infirm — 
to make visits to the doctor 
for a repeat prescription, the 
scheme has been welcomed 
by pharmacists, who are able 
to spend more time on dis- 
cussing patients’ needs rather 
than simply on the prepara- 
tion of prescriptions. 

Reuters already has an in- 
terest in the health care IT 
market through its Vamp 


Jones Markets, the financial 
service arm of America's 
Dow Jones Inc, the company 
which owns the Wall Street 
Journal newspaper. 

However, after receiving in- 
dications that such a move 
could be scuppered by Ameri- 
can competition authorities, 
Reuters returned to the idea 
of a big cash hand-out to 
shareholders. 


Roche calls 
for cheaper 
phone costs 
within Europe 


Simon Beavis 
Media Business Editor 


T echnology minister 
Barbara Roche will 
today call for phone call 
costs across Europe to 
match ones within the UK. 

The minister, who is 
chairing the European 
Union's Telecoms Council 
during Britain's six-month 
EU presidency, is to speak 
at a conference to mark the 
start of the single telecoms 
market, which came into 
force on January 1. 

She will also tell the 
Brussels audience that 
Europe could price itself 
out of the information age 
unless it lowers charges. 

Mrs Roche believes that 
unless cost of access to net- [ 


Supermarkets are safe from 
predators, say researchers 


Roger Cowe 


T HE Idea of takeovers or 
mergers between top 
supermarket operators 
is discounted in a review of 
the industry published today 
by retail experts Verdict 
The company dismisses 
recent rumours of a predator 
stalking Somerfield and sug- 
gestions that Asda and 
Safeway are to renew last 
year's talks on a merger. 

It says a merger between 
numbers three and four in the 
supermarket business would 


not work. "The two 
businesses target opposite 
ends of the ma-ts market and 
are culturally for apart Ver- 
dict. believes that many 
Safeway customers would be 
lost if the Asda format were 
adopted, and vice versa," the 
report says. 

It argues that the most 
likely takeovers are at the 
other end of the market 
where both Somerfield and 
the Co-op could build on their 
convenience-store formats 
through acquisition. 

Despite its scepticism about 
merger. Verdict sees Safeway 


continuing to struggle In the 
wake of Sainsbury's recovery. 

Tesco continued to stretch 
its lead over Sainsbury last 
year, taking nearly 17 per 
cent of the grocery market to 
Sainsbury's 13 per cent. Even 
Asda overtook Safeway, with 
a share of nearly 9 per cent to 
a little more than 8 per cent 
for Safeway. 

The report says: “Sains- 
bury’s has re-establisbed 
much of its trading reputa- 
tion. helped by a revitalised 
marketing function. Safeway 
lives in the shadow of Salis- 
bury and is not sufficiently 


dearly differentiated from its 
larger rival." 

Verdict says that the fash- 
ion for home delivery is un- 
likely to have a significant 
impact for at least five years, 
because Internet ordering is 
currently too slow and cum- 
bersome, and few customers 
will want to pay for delivery 
or stay in waiting for one. 

But when this form of sell- 
ing does take off consumers 
could use remote shopping for 
their dry grocery purchases 
and then buy their fresh pro- 
duce from local greengrocers 
and butchers. 


Security is bane of drivers’ lives 


Locks are So good even the owners 
cannot get in, says STEVE BUSFIELD 


C AR security systems 
might make life more 
difficult for joyriders, 
hut they certainly do not 
malm it any easier for the 
vehicles’ owners. 

New research by the AA 
shows that modern car se- 
curity can be the bane of 
car-owners’ lives. Lost 
keys and confusion caused 
by sophisticated security 
devices were the second 
biggest reason for AA call- 
outs last year — more even 
than Hat tyres. 

But battery Problems are 
still the car-killer, account- 


ing for one fifth of all the 
calls to the organisation. 

Last year 825,424 out of 
4.5 million reported prob- 
lems were due to battery 

trouble. A further 269.070 
call-outs were made to the 
AA because of beys — or 
the lack of them. 

Alistair Cheyne. director 
of AA Operations, said: 
“Statistics such as those 
show that yon are four 
more likely to lose 
the car keys at a super- 
market car park, that some 
problems are often due to 
the pace of modern life 


rather than negligence.’’ 
He added, however: “The 
greater sophistication of se- 
curity devices, although 
successful In cutting down 
car-crime, has managed to 
bamboozle many drivers.’’ 

The AA has identified the 
problem of radio trans- 
missions drowning out sig- 
nals from remote-con- 
trolled hey fobs as being 
one of the biggest night- 
mares for vehicle owners. 

An independent radio-ac- 
tivated key entry commit- 
tee has even been estab- 
lished by motorists’ and 
trade organisations to 
tackle what the sector sees 
asa growing problem. 

But Mr Cheyne empha- 
sised that battery problems 


remained the biggest issue. 
He said: “The monstrous 
figure for faulty batteries 
will only begin to come 
down when drivers start to 
appreciate the cumulative 
strain on them. 

“Plugging in mobile 
phones, in-car entertain- 
ment and other gizmos and 
then getting stuck in road 
congestion day in, day oat 
— without finding unhin- 
dered drive-time to 
recharge — is a recipe for 
an electrical coronary.” 

• Barclays is to open what 
it claims win he the first 
British “drive-through” 
cash dispenser for motor- 
ists In the spring at Hatton 
Cross- near Heathrow Air- 
port’s Terminal One, 


works is reduced, many 
providers of innovative In- 
formation services will be 
pat off investing in new 
products. 

“Europe needs to aim for 
the cheapest and best tele- 
coms networks in the world 
if we are to make our mark 
in the Information age,” 
she will warn. 

Her comments come amid 
concern that the high post 
of calls and of Internet ac- 
cess has held back its devel- 
opment in Europe. In the 
US calls are cheaper and 
providers have introduced 
flat-rate pricing. 

“If it costs too much for 
providers of new services 
to obtain capacity and if op- 
erators make their net- 
works difficult to use, those 
new services and applica- 
tions which we expect to 
appear in the next millen- 
nium may not he available 
in Europe,” she will say. 

Mrs Roche wants the 
Government to use its EU 
presidency to promote the 
idea of affordable 
telecommunications. 


Allied aims 
for global 
alliance 


Julia Finch 


D rinks giant Allied do- 
mecq hopes to form a new 
global spirits alliance to rival 
the firepower of the newly 
merged Guinness/GrandMet 
Diageo within six months. 

The self-imposed deadline 
emerged yesterday after spec- 
ulation that Allied Domecq 
chief executive Tony Hales 
has held recent folks with 
Edgar Bronfman Jr, president 
of Canadian drinks and enter- 
tainment group Seagram. 

Allied, which is under pres- 
sure from investors to make a 
bold move, has been linked 
with a number of potential 
merger partners, including 
Seagram, ever since the cre- 
ation of Diageo was revealed 
last spring. 

Yesterday a spokesman for 
Allied Domecq refused to 
comment on the renewed 
speculation about a Seagram 
link. But a source close to the 
company confirmed the 
recent talks. 

"They are still in the very 
early stages of discussions,” 
he said. “There is no an- 
nouncement imminent and 
Allied are still talking to 
other companies such as Ba- 
cardi and Pemod-Rlcard. 

“It is no secret that Allied 
are looking for an alliance. 
Ever since the formation of 
Diageo was announced last 
May. every company in the 
drinks business worldwide 
has been talking to one an- 
other. Diageo has rewritten 
the rules." 


Economics notebook 


Zap Paula Jones, 
Gates is the one 



Victor Keegan 


P RESIDENT Clinton ver- 
sus Paula Jones has 
caught the world’s atten- 
tion, but a case of potentially 
greater moment is Microsoft 
versus the US Department of 
Justice. Microsoft is an extra- 
ordinary company. Bill Gates, 
its founder, has found the 
20th-century equivalent of the 
philosopher’s stone that 
turned base metals into gold. 

He rearranges the ones and 
zeros of computer code to pro- 
duce word-processing pack- 
ages. operating systems, 
spreadsheets and the like. In 
fewer than 20 years he has 
driven his company to sales 
of more than $12 billion 
(£72 billion) a year, earning 
himself a personal fortune of 
$40 billion. 

Microsoft is unlike any 
other company. First, the 
scale of its monopoly. Its oper- 
ating system, Windows, res- 
ides in 87 per cent of the 
world's personal computers 
and its Word and Excel soft- 
ware have a similar global 
grip. Small wonder the com- 
pany is suffering from corpo- 
rate hubris. Bill Gates came 
to believe that what was good 
for Microsoft was good for 
America. When the Depart- 
ment of Justice cried foul, he 
treated it with disdain, as if it 
had no right to question what 
Microsoft was doing. 

What Bill Gates was putting 
into his operating system was 
a “browser" enabling PC 
users to navigate their way 
around the Internet Since he 
was giving it away free — or, 
rather, financing it from the 
profits of the operating sys- 
tem — how could anyone sug- 
gest he was acting unfairly? 
Microsoft argues that a 
browser is now an integral 
part of the operating system 
and the lay people at the Jus- 
tice Department have no right 
to make Microsoft’s technical 
decisions for it 
Irrespective of the merits of 
the current case — whether 
or not Microsoft is in con- 
tempt of a Department of Jus- 
tice ruling to unhitch its 
browser — there is a huge un- 
answered question about 
what to do about the compa- 
ny’s global monopoly. 

W HY is Microsoft able 
to give its browser 
away free? Could it be 
because it makes an amazing 
40 per cent-plus pre-tax 
return on total sales? This is a 
prime facie case of monopoly 
profits being used to subsi- 
dise new products and keep 
out the competition. 

Remember — as the man- 
agement guru Peter Drucker 
re min ds us — that the com- 
puter industry as a whole 
loses money. Yet. within those 
sectoral losses, Microsoft 
manages to make a mouth- 
watering return of 40 per cent 
on sales. How can anyone in 
future devise a rival browser 
or spreadsheet when Micro- 
soft could drop its prices 


while still earning a bundle 
from its monopoly-controlled 
operating system? 

Imagine the outcry if a 
single company owned 85 per 
cent of the world's power sup- 
plies and configured the sys- 
tem so that it easily took its 
own, free light bulbs but not 
those of its rivals. 

Microsoft argues that it 
runs an “open" standard so 
that anyone can make prod- 
ucts to run on its operating 
system, and that its own mo- 
nopoly is not permanent but 
open to attack from innova- 
tions like “net computers". 

It is good to have a common 
standard so there are not 
dozens of competing operat- 
ing systems which foil to run 
each other's products. But if 
one accepts this “common 
carrier" function of Micro- 
soft, it should be separated 
from its other functions, such 
as making software to run on 
it It should not be allowed to 
make profits which arise 
from a monopoly position, 
rather than from innovation. 
How is it that other computer 
manufacturers have to cut 
their prices every few months 
because of fierce competition 
while Microsoft carries on 
earning a mint from its oper- 
ating system? 

T HIS raises the second 
crucial point Microsoft 
is the world's first digi- 
tal monopoly, and economic 
theory has yet to catch up 
with it If. say. a car manufac- 
turer had an 85 per cent share 
of the world market, then in 
order to get there it would 
have had to build new plants 
and hire more people. Not so 
with digital companies. Once 
one copy of, say, a browser 
has been made, the rest of the 
production line costs either 
very little — if delivered 
through a CD-rom — or noth- 
ing at all if delivered straight 
into a computer from the In- 
ternet For the first time in 
history, it is possible to ex- 
pand. outpjytt almost infinitely . 
at no extra cost 
Such a monopoly could 
prove , extremely di ffi cu l t, .to, ^ 
dislodge. Even if you.had.a - 
bright idea for a new spread- 
sheet you could spend mil- 
lions developing it and, then , . 
be faced with the prospect of 
Microsoft bundling its own in 
free with its operating sys- 
tem. Microsoft has invented 
very few of its products but 
has been brilliant at market- 
ing improved versions of 
others' inventions. 

The solution is to bolster 
competition by spiffing Mi- 
crosoft into a manufacturer of 
operating systems and a sepa- 
rate software side. Both 
would prosper and be Im- 
mune from the ca n cer of mon- 
opolism. Microsoft's argu- 
ment that innovations such 
as browsers are integral to 
the operating system is piffle. 
They could he made to be so 
— but they could equally be 
sold as stand-alone products. 

The US government has 
some crucial decisions to 
take. First, who is to control 
the arteries of the informa- 
tion highway. Second, 
whether Microsoft is already 
so powerful it can shrug off 
government interference and 
lift two digits at Washington. 
Microsoft is begining to real- 
ise it has bitten off more than 
it can chew. But the battle has 
only just started. 
vic.keegxznQguardian.co.uJ; 


Tiny’s tirade flags up figures 
from mine-realigned Lonrho 


This week 


Ian King 


I T WAS no coincidence that 
‘Tiny’ Rowland last week 
launched a tirade against 
Lonrho, the company he 
founded, since it publishes its 
full-year results on Thursday. 

The figures put out by Lon- 
rho, which is repositioning it- 
se If as a mining-only group, 
win not be easy to digest be- 
cause of one-off disposals- Ana- 
lysts expect pre-tax profits of 
about £111 million. 

Of greater interest will be 
what chief executive Nick 
Morrell has to say about the 
merger with JCL South Afri- 
ca's first black -controlled min- 
ing firm. 

The City, will be hoping for 
more news on Lonrho' s hotel 
chain. Princess, after negotia- 
tions over the sale of the busi- 


ness to Saudi Prince atWaleed 
recently broke down. 

TODAY — Interims: Adscene, 
Ashtead, MI tie. Finals: Cardiff 
Property. AGMs: Abacus Po- 
lar, Barlow, Cosalt Dominion 
Energy. EGMs: Reuters. Trad- 
ing statements: Diageo, Store- 
house, Style. 

TOMORROW — Interims: Bar- 
bour Index. BucknalL. Finals: 
Ushers. AGMs: Abtrust High 
Income, Alvis, Concentric. 
Trading statement; Body Shop, 
Adders. 

WEDNESDAY — hits: SFL 
Finals: Lorien, Ultraframe, 
Watson &. Philip. AGMs: Cen- 
tury Inns, Nedcor, Widney. 
THURSDAY — Interims: 
McKay. John Menzfes, Wil- 
liam Ransome. Finals: First 
Leisure, Lonrho. AGMs: Air- 
tours. Burton, MEPC, MY. 
EGMs: Burlington Group. SI- 
bir Energy. 

FRIDAY — Interims: WF Elec- 
trical. AGMs: Denby. EGMs: 
LucasVarity. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.421 
Austria 20-43 
Belgium 59.92 
Canada 2281 
Cyprus 0.862 
Denmark 11.13 
Finland 8.077 


France 9.709 
Germany 2.903 
Greece 480.03 
Hong Kong 12J37 
India 65.82 
Ireland 1.158 
Israel 5-B5 


Italy 2.880 
MaKa 0.632 
NeUuriands 3.25 
New Zealand 2.72 
Norway 12.00 
Portugal 295.68 
Saudi Arabia 0.02 


SngaMre 281 
Snutn AUTCB 7.B1 
Spain 244.35 
Sweden 12.82 
Swdzfirtand 2373 
Turkey 334,580 
USA 1.595 


Supplied by NatWm sank laxchnfrng Indian lupee and Atraefl sammj. 
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Fast and furious . . . Dean Headley, who took nine wickets in the match, fires down another bullet against Jamaica at Jarre tt Park where England won by an in ni n g s and 65 runs In the first match of their tour moroGflAn* Rebecca naden 


Tour match: Jamaica v England XI 


England dig deep for victory 


Mike Sehrey sees the tourists come through triumphant 
and unscathed despite a baptism of fire at Montego Bay 


F OR the England 
team, this match at 
Jarrett Park has 
been not so much a 
gentle entry into the 
Caribbean tour as a rite of 
passage: tike circumcision or 
body piercing, something that , 
had to be done but with reluc- 
tance and trepidation in equal 1 
measure and with the hope 
that not too much pain is in- 
dieted on the way. 

That the England batsmen 
survived unscathed on such 
an appalling pitch was. in 
part, down to tlio benevolence' 
of Courtney Walsh in not sub- 
jecting them to the terrifying 
prospect of him and the reju- 
venated Patrick Patterson 
bowling fast on the equiva- 
lent of a corrugated roof. 

The England bowlers played 
their part by dismissing 
Jamaica. 108 for eight over- 


night. for the addition of 17 
runs yesterday morning — 12 
short of avoiding the follow-on 

— and then for 96 in the 
second innmngs to win em- 
phatically by an innings and 
65 runs. 

The villain of the piece has 
been a pitch on which Eng- 
land. mindful of the damage, 
that one rogue delivery can do 

— say, to Alec Stewart’s vul- 
nerable right forefinger — 
would have been forgiven for 
condemning before the start 

Had Jamaica avoided the 
follow-on. there would cer- 
tainly have been a case for im- 
mediately pulling the plug on 
England’s second innings 
since discretion would have | 
been much the better part of 
valour in such circumstances. ! 

"This was a substandard 
pitch for a first-class game.” 
the England captain Michael 


Atherton said afterwards. “It 
was damp at the start and ob- 
viously uneven. The key was 
that our batsmen applied 
themselves and worked out a 
way to score. Today when It 
picked up in pace it was a dan- 
gerous pitch." 

Dean Headley’s opening de- 
livery of the morning, for ex- 
ample. leapt from a length to 
hit Kirk Powell on the fore- 
arm. and the ball with which 
he finished Jamaica’s first In- 
nings left a trail, like that of a 
snaiL as it shot insidiously 
along the ground and hit the 
very base of Onell Richards’s 
off stump. 

By contrast successive de- 
liveries of even bounce and 
pace have been as rare as a 
Rastafarian with a No. 1 crop. 
To play in such conditions 
batsmen need to jettison the 
MCC Coaching Manual and 


rely Instead on aviation charts 
for the high fliers and a map 
of the Bakerloo Line for the 
sc utile rs. 

Even fielding has been a lot- 
tery, with Jade Russell keep- 
ing to the pace bowlers while 
wearing a helmet and with the 
luxury of a long-stop. 

Fourteen byes in Jamaica’s 
first i nnings — and 15 in the 
England Innings — might 
have been many more had the 
outfield not been allowed 
grown to a height that might- 
have passed for golf-course 
rough at the US Open but 
which is inappropriate for a 
cricket match- 

“Why don’t you lower your 
mower blades?” David Lloyd 
asked the groundsman before 
the game. “My mower," 
replied the groundsman by 
way of explanation, “is 
metric.” 

The job stm has to be 
jobbed, of course, and early 
note will have been taken 
across the Caribbean of the 
bowling, in particular that of 


Headley who took four for 14 
in the second innings to go 
with five for 35 In the first, 
and the hatting in general, but 
particularly that of Graham 


Scoreboard 


FM fcmhgl {ova might: 179-5) , 
G P Thorp* c Samoals b Morphy _. 
fR c Russell c Coloy b WrHUurn __ 

A R Caddick Bw b WBftsms 

ow Headley not out 

Extras (baa. Ib4l : 


ToM (tor 6 dec, 120.3 oven) as 

Pal of wtofcata cent: na. 252. 206. 

DW iwt ta* A R Fraser, p C TutiwU. 

■ owBn w Powell W-7-40-2 McftsrOs 

19-S-26-1 ; Williams 83-tO-St-e: Breese 

as-9-69-l; Murphy 10.3-0-64-1: Adams 

HH4 

JAMAICA 

First In w l n pi 

LVGarrlchcRussoflb Headley i 

HO Samusls c RussaB b Headley — < 

NW Hinds b Headley si 

-JC Adams bTutnell : II 

M D Ventura b Caddie* — 

G Sreeae b Caddtek i 

L R Williams Brw b Cackflck ■ 

tA N Co lay c Russell bCeddtek II 

B S Murpny not out at 

K Powafl b Haodley l 

O Richards t> Headley — — — 

Extras (bis. 103. ntfil) » 

Total (623 overa) IS 


Thorpe, whose 89 was his 
highest score in the West 
Indies. 

The downside was file prolif- 
eration of noballs: 21 in Jamai- 


Paa ef wteketas a 10. 39. 69. rt. 7Su 80. 

vn.112. 

Boafcp Cadifldt 13— 4-B4-4: 1 1— dl o y 
173-6-32-0: Fraser 2-O-7-0: TufnaU 
26-4-44-1. 


L V Garrldt c Atherton b Headley 

R G Samuels st Russell b Tufnefl 1 

WW HndscRMMa bCadOck 

•JC Adams c Stawsrt b TUfnall — , 

MO Ventura b Headley 

G Breese twb Headley — — — 

LR Williams b Hearsay 

t A N CoJoy b CadcCck 

SS Murphy c Stewart b Tutnel) 1 

K Powell c Atherton bTutnell 

O Richards not out _________ 

Extras tt*. Ib4. nbTOJ S 

Total (37.1 owera) f 

Fee el wlekstsi 2. 21. 38, 66, 66. 68. 03. 
79.64. 

■ u wB wiu HeaxSey 11-4-14-4; Presor 
6-0-tS-C: Caddie* S-S-17-e Tufnetl ' 
13.1-6-33-4. 

Une * — iS A Bixdmor and C Fletcher. 


ca’s first innings and 10 in 
their second. The pitch has no 
bearing on the bowling of such 
deliveries, and Headley, with 
11 in the first and only one in 
the second as he gained his 
rhythm, and Phil Tufhell, with 
16 in all, have no excuse. A win 
cannot r rurek slapdash cricket 
and there is work to be done. 

It took Headley, bowling in 
franrinm with TuffaeD, a lithe 
more tha n half an hour to’ fin- 
ish off the first innings, and 
once Atherton enforced file flat- 
low-on there was little doubt 
that the game would not enter 
a fourth day. 

Tbe demise, though, was 
rapid with only the opener 
Robert Samuels, with 26, pre- 
venting extras from top-scor- 
ing in both inning s and the 
tah-ender Brian Murphy add- 
ing 22 to his 26 in the first be- 
fore he was last out, caught at 
long off by Stewart Headley 
took three wickets in four 
overs and when Andy Caddick 
bowled Andre Coley, the job 
was all but done at 79 for eight 


Gough may 
miss Test series 
because of 
minor surgery 

D arren gough may 
miss all five Test 
matches In the West indies 
because he needs a minor 
operation on his damaged 
hamstring. 

The fast bowler had hoped 
to fly to Trinidad early next 
month but the surgery, to 
relie ve pressure on the ham- 
string tendon and Improve 
circulation for a longer-last- 
ing recovery, means his fit- 
ness will not be reassessed 
for another four weeks. 

England’s chairman of 
selectors David Graveney 
said that, with the tour con- 
tinuing until the second 
week of April, Gough had a 
realistic chance of joining 
the party. “That possibil- 
ity, providing he regains 
fixll fitness, should be a 
major incentive for him 
during his rehabilitation." 

However, with the Test 
series ending on March 24 
it would appear Gough's 
best chance of playing on 
the tour Is in the five one- 
day internationals that 
round it off. 



Variable Henman hoping for a hot spell 


Stephen Bierley sees an angry British No.2 fail to press home 
his advantage against a hurt opponent who was dose to retiring 


Break point ... an upset Henman registers his displeasure 


I N THE middle of Austra- 
lia’s Northern Territory 
they do not talk a lot about 
the weather. “What was it 
like yesterday, mater’ “Hot" 

“And tomorrow, mate?" 
“Hot" 

Such consistency would 
suit Tim Henman extremely 
well in the Australian Open 
— the year's first Grand Slam 
— this week but his game is 
l currently more in tune with 
; this city's climate: highly 
I variable. 

When he led Slovakia's 
Karol Kucera 4-0 in the first 
set of their Sydney final at the 
weekend it seemed unthink- 
able that the British No.2 
would not retain the title he 
won last year against Spain’s 
Carlos Moya, the first ATP 
title of his career. That win, 
and a place in the last 32 of 


the Australian Open, shot 
him to 14th in the world rank- 
ings bat by the end of the year 
he had lost his British No. l 
spot to Greg Rusedski. 

Yet from such a formidable 
. opening against Kucera came 
the weakest of defeats, the 

Slovak winning 7-5, 6-4. It 
was made all the more painful 
for Henman because Kucera 
had woken up with a stiff 
neck and afterwards admitted 
that had he lost the first set 
he might well have retired. 

“1 was surprised Henman 
did not put more pressure on 
me when he was so far 
ahead," said Kucera. The 
Briton, faced with an oppo- 
nent using slice and decep- 
tion to claw his way back into 
the final, tried to hammer the 
cover off the ball and sprayed 
his shots all over the place. 


This inconsistency was a 
worrying aspect of his game 
last year, particularly notice- 
able in the OS Open when he 
played superbly to beat Aus- 
tria’s Thomas Muster in the 
first round, then completely 
lost his control when playing 
Wayne Ferreira of South Af- 
rica in file next 

So angry was Henman with 
himself on Saturday that he 
smashed bis racket into file 
ground after Ingtng his ser- 
vice at the start erf the second 
set and duly received an offi- 
cial warning. 

‘Tt was a positive thing for 
me to do and got me bade into 
the match.” he said. “I told 
the umpire It made me feel 
better, but it’s advisable to 
have more than one racket 
Fortunately I have.” 

David Frigate, Henman’s 


coach, has often tried to per- 
suade him to show a little 
more needle on court On this 
occasion he did not go down 
tamely but it was still a 
thoroughly disap pointing de- 
feat particularly after his su- 
perbly confident quarter-final 
win over Sweden's Thomas 
Enqvist and composed semi- 
final victory against the Aus- 
tralian Pat Rafter, the world’s 
No.2. 

Henman was, however, far 
from mortified. *1 feel good 
about my game and confi- 
dent,” he said. T feel like Tin 
going to be very difficult to 
beat” 

Neither Henman nor Ru- 
sedski played today. Both face 
qualifiers in the first found, 
with Hwiman up a gainfl t the 
Frenchman Jerome Gohnard, 
whom he beat 7-6. 6-3, 6-3 in 
the second round at Wimble- 
don last year, and Rusedski 
facing David Witt. The Ameri- 
can put paid to Andrew Rich- 
ardson’s chances erf reaching 


the first round here, and beat 
Rusedski 6-4, 6-7, 6-3 in their 

only previous meeting on 
grass at Newport in 1994. 

Richardson (Britain’s No. 3k 
Danny Sapsford, Chris Wilkin- 
son, Miles, MacLagan and . 
Bany CowanaH foiled to make . 
the tournament proper, as did j 
Sam Smith, the British I 
women’s No. l, and Julie Pul- j 
lin. In the final qualifying 
round Smith missed out on a 
place after losing t» the Ameri- 
can Samantha Reeves 7-6, 6-4. 

Henman and Rusedski have 
given British tennis a huge 
shot in the arm over the past 
12 months but there re main* 
an extensive gap between 
them and Britain's other 
hopefuls. 

Rusedski completed his 
Australian Open warm-up 
here at the weekend with a 
victory over Muster after de- 
feats by Pete Sampras and 
Australia’s Mark Ehilippous- 
sis. As this was essentially ex- 
hibition tennis, no thing much 


should be read Into the 

resuite although Rusedski, 
seeded No. 5. has not been 

2 hLs „ usual venom 

so fer this year. However, like 
Henman, he is confident of 
his best form once 
theAustrallan Open begins. 

The first week of any 
Grand Slam is always dim- 
gif’ , he said, “You have t0 
&ang in there, have a little 
luck and then hope that in the 
second week your true form 
shines through." ra 

Rusedski, of course, C;||> 
fored the heart and soul of 
British tennis last September 
reached the final bf 
jbeUS Open before losing , 0 

The Melbourne weather 
and cool Above ah 
both Rusedski and Honn,™ 
JJjP tejdndng for consistency 
first week: the time to gn t 

nnLlLP om ^ four 1ta round 

onwards, a stage neither Brft- 
gh Ptayer has ever reached 


^ • 
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Premiership One 

* Leicester 45, Wasps 21 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Tigers swat Wasps to 
stay in the title chase 


Robart Kltson 


C atching impotent 
Wasps In their Mid- 
lands' Jam jar ' and 
keeping a hairy fist 
on the lid has become an 
annual Leicester amusement 
at Welfbrd Road and Satur- 
day's game remained true to 
type. A record of eight defeats 
in eight league visits Indi- 
cates last year’s league cham- 
pions have long had their 
sting drawn in these parts. 

However, few rivals would 
have avoided this latest pro- 
fessionally sprung Tiger trap. 
So total was the home side’s 
control they might easily 
have topped 60 points before 
two Kenny Logan tries in 
injury -time gave the scoreline 
a late squirt of respectability. 
If the fly-half Joel Stransky 
personally tucked away 25 
points, there was handy a 
home player who did not dip 
bis fingers in the honey. 

They were rock-solid up 
front and sharp^dged behind 
and it was not hard to see 
why Wasps' director of rugby 
Nigel Melville reckoned Mar- 
tin Johnson's third-placed 
team could red in Newcastle 
and Saracens. 


That wet midweek home de- 
feat by Newcastle last month 
was a crunch game far both 
sides and Leicester have also 
lost away at Northampton 
and Richmond but Stransky 
revealed that his adopted club 
have set a target of winning 
all 11 of their remaining 

"We probably could have 
led by 25 points at half-time." 
acknowledged Leicester’s 
poaching director Bob Dwyer, 
having watched his pack 
twice held up over the Wasps 
line and Austin Healey knock 
on as he dived hi to complete 
a pushover try. 

Considering that four play- 
ers rang up in the morning i 
with ailments — Back's bad | 
back failed to stop him play- , 
ing but Eric Miller had to 1 
drop out with a virus — and 
Paul Gustard was recalled 
while In a taxi halfway down 
the Ml en route to a second- 
team game, it was a remark- 
ably focused effort wblch 
Wasps, somehow only 14-9 
down at the interval, never 
looked capable of shaking. 

Slack tackling assisted 
Michael Hdrak anA Healey in 
registering Leicester’s first 
two tries before the late ftm 
began. A high tackle on 


Andrew Leeds by Paul Samp- 
son. punished by a yellow 
card, yielded a 74th-minute 
penalty try, followed in die 
space of two minutes by a spec- 
tacular brace from Stransky 
and Waisale Serevi, who was 
almost decapitated by Trevor 
Leota as he jinked around mis- 
chievously to. the in-goal area. 

Less enjoyable for the home 
supporters was the sight of the 
Bn ^and hooker Richard Cock- 
er®, dearly in pain, being car- 
ried off on a stretcher on bis 
150th appearance. His usual 
jauntiness returned only when 

intffeil wnnntnatiww mriinatwri 

his injured knee should heal In 
time fix: the Five Nations 
opener with Erance in Paris on 
Ffehruary7. 

A couple of months ago 
Wasps’ fly-half Alex King 
would have had the same date 
circled in his chary but a suc- 
cession of injuries appears to 
have left Paul Grayson with a 
clear run at the No. 10 jersey. 
Eng will not recall his 23rd 
birthday on Saturday with 
much affection and agrees his 
co nfidenc e is low. “At this 
level if s all in the head.” he 
confessed later. 

As for MeMDe. deprived of 
Lawrence DaDaglio's immense 
presence, any corner-turning 


has led straight- into a brick 
wdL "We missed 11 farfda; in 
the first-half; last week e gein st 
Gloucester we missed 10 in the 
whole match." Revealingly, of 
Wasps' 15 tries in <ihw Pre- 
miership matches, dttm> have 
came in the last 10 minutes. 
They have not won away in 
the league since the season's 
opening day. 

• The All Black flanker 
Michael Jones hopes to be fit 
in time far thfe season's Super 
12 competition, making a 
remarkable comeback after 
suffering a ruptured patella 
ftmrfrm in bis left knee in the 
Test match against Fiji last 
June which t hr ea te n ed hie 
career. The 32-year-old is aim- 
ing to play for the Auckland 
Blues when they b^jin the de- 
fence of their title when the 
competition starts on Febru- 
ary 27- 

SCOflDlll U lmt wi Trim Horak. 
Matey. Stransky. Serevt. penally try. 
Cumnioon Slransky 4. NmUm 
S transky 4. Waapat THau Logan 2. 
On— aim Robs. ff i n a W i a Ran 3. 
lalnaalan Leeds; Horak. Ovarand. Potter, 
Lloyd (SaravL Bimini: Stransky, Malay; 
Rowntro, CocfcadH {West 06). Gariortti. 
Johnson leapt). Van Heeraen, Gorry 
(Qustard. 81). Back. Moody. 

W «a pm Sampson; Retew. Scran. Ran, 
Logan; King, Friday; Molloy. Mitchell 
(Leota. 04), Green. Cronin (cape Weedon, 
B4). Show. Woretey (Stwaaoy. 24). VMM. 
Scrivener. 

unarm S Lander (Liverpool). 


Harlequins 5, Northampton 30 

Paul Grayson 
keeps Saints’ 
eye on Europe 


™| 'HAKE might have been 
I only points difference be- 
I tween these sides at the 
start of proceedings but form, 
stacked heavily in the visi- 
tors' favour, was to prevalL A 
measure of the standards 
Saints are reaching was 
underlined by their coach Ian 
McGeechan. "It was as well as 
I’ve seen us play." he said cf 
his ' side’s first-half 
performance. 

Quins slumped to their 
fourth consecutive league de- 
feat and , while their 
Andy Keast could point to im- 
proved performances against 
Wasps and Saracens, there 
was little positive to he 
gleaned from this defeat, in 
which they were out-played 
on a biting cold afternoon. 

The Harlequins* captain 
Keith Wood said the team 
would bounce back; lessons 
were being learnt 
McGeechan had opted to 
play into the wind and after 
an opening five-minute flurry 
by Quins his side proceeded 
to ensure they did not lose 
possession with an erhfl»mnn 
of close driving play that was 
simple and brutally effective. 

Saints, who had won four of 
their last five league games, 
welcomed back Matt Dawson 


at scrum-half after a shoulder 
injury to complement the fly- 
half Paul Grayson. Together 
they tormented Quins 
throughout and their piaitn 
for England places is fast 
looking irresistible. 

On this showing Northamp- 
ton could win a place in 
Europe for next season. 

A graphic example cf that 
driving forward play and the 
ability to recycle possession 
quickly was underlined with 
the opening try in the 13th 
minute. 

The ball was won on a 
Quins throw to a line-out in 
Saints’ 22 and it began a move 
that ended with Ian Hunter 
making a break and profiting 
from poor tackling before 
feeding Gregor Townsend, 
whose angled run took him 
over in the comer. 

Frustration in the Quins' 
ranks surfaced with a yellow 
card after 26 minute* for the 
lock Bill Davison for 
punching. 

With Grayson landin g two 
penalties, the home side were 
11 points adrift at the interval 
and it was hard to see how 
they could get back. Despite 
that wind advantage their 
scoring chances had been 
rare. 

Quins, who were without 
their fly-half Thierry Lacroix 
— he cried off just before 



Standard-bearer . . . Matt Dawson leads attack 


kick-off — rallied in tbe 
second half as their oppo- 
nents relaxed and bad the 
consolation of a 49th- minute 
try when Wood used the refer- 
ee Ed Morrison as a foil be- 
fore ending Paul Challinor, 
wbo put Tulsen ToDett over. 

Any hopes that it might 
spark a home revival were to 
be short-lived as Quins were 
made to pay for the dangers 
inherent to catch-up rugby. 
Tbe riposte was led, perhaps 
inevitably, by Grayson who 
had the vision to kick into 
acres of space on the Quins' 
left flank and give Jon 
Sleightholme the chance of a 
chase. 

Tbe former England wing 
won the sprint, showed a neat 
bit of footwork to dribble the 
ball, before picking up and 
plunging over for the try. It 
was a decisive score, effec- 


tively ending the home side's 
hopes. 

Two tries in the last 10 min- 
utes underlined Northamp- 
ton's superiority. Both fell to 
the centre Matt Allen, who 
was helped by some pedes- 
trian defending for tbe first as 
he weaved his way to the line. 
And for the second he capital- 
ised on Quins losing posses- 
sion to score the simplest of 
tries. It was the cue for a mass 
exodus of disenchanted Harle- 
quins supporters. 

SCORERSi Harlnpitaii Try Tolletl 
Hart Iran) plan: Trlesi Townsend 
Slafghfholme Allen 2 Conversions: 
Grayecn 2. PooeMesi Grayson 2 
Harlequins: Stewart. Liley. Toilet!. 
Ngauamo (Kcywr. 40). Lugor, CoaUinor. 
walshg iHorriea S3); Leonard. Wood 
leapt). Yarns. Uowoliyn. Davison. Jenkins. 
Cnoanncs. Leach. 

Northaunpioni Humor iNoriney. 16): 
Sleightholma Townsend. Alton. 
Thomoycrott Grayson. Dawson. Pagol. 
Clarke. SlowarL Phillips. Chandler. Seely. 
Puutney. Rodber (Wright. 7Si 
Betaine E Morrison (RFUl 
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D ARTS enthusiasts, 
keen to have their 
sport accepted as an 
Olympic discipline, may have 
to do something about Sid 
Waddell first. I am not a sig- 
nificant follower of what Sid 
is fond of calling tungsten 
terpsichore hut I suspect the 
true aficionado feels about 
Sid rather as northern rugby 
league fens used to feel about 
the late Eddie Waring. 

Eddie was a top man at the 
BBC, bringing joy, the com- 
mon touch and an amusing 
trilby to the dour muddy 
northern game. Tbe fans, 
however, thought Eddie was 
something of a down and 
they held him personally res- 


ponsible for keeping the sport 
in the dark ages. 

In those days, of course, for 
rugby league followers it was 
Eddie or nothing. The mod- 
ern darts fen has the luxury 
of two separate world champi- 
onships, and Sky’s rerunning 
this week of its version of the 
event presented an ideal op- 
portunity to compare and 
contrast. 

Tbe BBC's coverage of the 
Embassy World Champion- 
ship is, as you might expect, a 
little more staid than the sat- 
ellite darts. On Sky the play- 
ers make their entrance to 
the accompaniment of throb- 
bing disco music and enough 
dry ice to power half a dozen 
Queen concerts, the sort of 
thing that sits quite well on 
Prince Naseem but not on 
these guys. 

Your darts player is more 
the quiet contemplative type, 
striving before a contest for 
some sort of inner karma 
rather than trying to whip 
himself up into a lather to 
knock some chap’s brains 
out. 

The participants in the Skol 


World Championship, a cou- 
ple of well-fed down-tuearth 
northeners, Phil “The Power” 
Taylor and Dennis “The Men- 
ace" Priestly, smiled indul- 
gently but were clearly not at 
one with the showbiz aspect 
of Sky’s coverage, looking 
about as happy and relaxed as 
Ann Wlddecombe trapped in 
a Madonna video. 

But if they found tbe razz- 
matazz irrelevant, they and 
other darts purists would al- 
most certainly welcome what 
Sid calls “Sky's unique flight- 
cam” which captures tbe dart 
in flight in slow motion. This 
not only looks quite hand- 
some in a Starship Troopers 
kind of way, it also gives Sid 
the opportunity to scream 
things such as “Look at this. 


all you students of science, it 
wibbles an inch." 

Sid Waddell is always keen 
to address the academic 
element in his audience, toss- 
ing out references to history, 
literature and the classics 
with the joyous abandon of 
someone who has put an 
workaday concerns of accu- 
racy and relevance far behind 
him- 

“Sometimes,” said Sid, ap- 
ropos of nothing in particular, 
“it’s the night of the iguana. 
Tonight it's the night of the 
maestro of darts.” When 
Taylor hit a brilliant unerring 
run of treble 19s, Sid com- 
mented: “He's find ing that 
treble 19 like tbe Holy Grail,” 
surely wishing to nudes pre- 
cisely the opposite point. 


‘Sometimes,’ said Sid, apropos 
of nothing in particular, ‘it’s the 
night of the iguana. Tonight it’s 
the night of the maestro of darts’ 


I still prefer Sid to Tony 
Green, though, the BBC’s 
main commentator. Darts 
fans tell me Green is quicker 
at calculating what numbers 
on the board the players will 
go for to finish their turn, en- 
abling the director to go for 
the right close-up. but that ad- 
vantage was ruined for me by 
the frequent and tiresome 
. windmill s-and -clogs refer- 

| ences as the Dutch postman 
Raymond Barneveld ad- 
vanced on the title. 

I am sure Sid would have 
I come up with something 
; more colourful. Of Taylor, for 
instance, he said; "This man 
I is the closest thing to mecha- 
nisation since they stopped 
y a kitin ' coal. He’s here to ful- 
fil a darting destiny. Yes, 
nemesis. A devastating, pul- 
verising procession to 
destiny.” 

Great for It's A Knockout 
but probably not helpful to 
darts’ very worthy case for in- 
clusion in the Olympics. On 
the other hand, should darts 
make it to the Games, I sus- 
pect neither Green nor Wad- 
dell would be considered any- 


way. They’d make Barry 
Davies fit it in between the ! 
baske t ball and the small-bore j 
rifles. 

Before we leave the 
thoughts of Sid, though, he 
did have something pertinent 
to say on a subject on which 
he is an expert “Hyperbole,” 
he screamed. “Some people 
say it's a disease, but on some 
nights it’s inevitable." Just 
so. Especially on a night 
when Arsenal are in a penalty 
shoot-out 

. It is impossible to overstate 
the desire of the majority 
of right-thinking football 
fans to see Arsenal knocked 
out of the Cup by a team from 
a lower division, and Martin 
Tyler and Andy. Gray on 
Sky did a bang-on job of 
reflecting the nation's exul- 
tant mood as we sensed a Port i 
Vale victory in this week's 
replay. 

“Wien you've gut tired legs 
and tired minds, it’s best just 
to hit it," Gray advised. And 
Port Vale’s Tankard did. Over 
the bar. A nation mourned. 
Hubris, Sid would probably 
can it 


TV SPORT 

HIGHLIGHTS 


TODAY 

Uw Foottufe Southampton v Manchester 

United. 

(Sky Sports 1. 7 pm l 

live Tennis: Australian Open, day one. 

{F u run purl. 10am; highlights BBC2. 

2.10pm. Eurosport 9pm) 

American Boni tel Preview of the Super 
Bowl 

(Sky Sports 3. 3pm) 

General: They Think It's All Over Again 
with gueala Sieve Cram end Craig 
Charles 

(HBC1 1 0 40pm 1 

TOMORROW 

Live Foctbalb Liverpool v Newcastle. 

I Sky Sports 1. 7 pm) 

Live Tennis: Australian Open. 
(Euroeporl. 10am: highlights BBC2. 
2.10pm: Eurosport 10pm) 

Ootf: LPGA tournament tram Orlando. 
(Sky Sports 1. 44pm: Sky Sports 3. 930- 
1130pm| 

WEDNESDAY 21 
Lira Tenrrfai Austral lan Open. 
(Eurosport. 10am; highlights BBC2. 
2.10pm. Eurosport 10pm) 

Ura Snook Mr Welsh Often. 

(Sky Spom 2. 24pm and 7-lOpm) 
THURSDAY S3 
Live T x eater Australian Open. 
(Euraapori. 10am; hlflhllghta BBC2. 
2.10pm: Eurosport 10pm) 

Lira doth Johnnie Walker Classic from 
Thailand, day one. 

(Sky Sports 1. Bamt 
Live Snook an We ton Open. 

(Sky Spons 2. 2-5pm and 7-1 0pm) 

Ootf: Phoenix Open mom me United 
States, day one. 

I Sty Sports 1. lOpml 
FRIDAY SB 

Teunkn Australian Open. 

(Eur09pon. 1230pm; BBC2. S.ISpm) 


I Ura Ootti Johnnie Walker Classic 
I Sky Sports 1. Gam) 

Live Snookan Welsh Open. 

| Sky Sports 2, 2 -5pm and B-ltpmt 
Live Footbath England v Wales, school- 
boy international 
ISky Sports 2. 7pm! 

Cricket: Australia v South Airica. one-day 
Intern alien al. 

(Sky Sports 3. 9 30pm) 

SATURDAY 24 

Live Rngby IMom Saracens v Leicester. 
Tetley's Bitter Cup fifth round. 

ISky Sports 2. l.JOpm) 

Live OoH: Johnnie Walker Clonic. 

ISky Sports 1. Garni 
Live Alpine Skflng: Wold Cup 
(Eurosport. 9. 30-10. 30am and 11am- 
12 noon| 

Ormd atan d : Including Australian Open 
1 tennis and racing Irom Haydock. 

IBBC1. 12.15pm) 

Live Snooker: Welsh Open 
(Sky Sports 3. Ipml 

Ura Boring! Joe Calzaghe v Tanck Sai- 
| macl. WBO super-middleweight 

championship 

(Sky Sports 1. 3.30pm) 

Uve Delft Phoenix Open. 

ISky Sports 2. 10pm| 

Match of the Day. FA Cup fourth 
round highlights 
(BBCl. 1045pm) 

SUNDAY 25 

| Uve roeLbeftt Stevenage v Newcastle. FA 
Cup lounn round. 

(Sky Sporta 3. 4pm) 

Ura Crick afe Australia v South Africa, 
one-day international. 

(Sky Sports 2. 3 30- 7.30am; Sky Sports 3. 
730am-1i30am; mghltghte 930pm | 

Ura Ootfc Johnnie Walker Classic. 

ISky Sports 1. 6am) 

Ura FoetbaBt Manchester City v West 
Ham. FA Cup lourth round 
l [TV. 130pm) 

Ura B no ofc a TT Weten Open. 

ISky Sports 3. lpmt 

Lira R aak eB ra i h Sheffield v London. (Sky 

Sports 1. 630pm) 

live Coif: Phoenix Open. 

I Sky Spom 2. 930pm) 

Ura A m eri can F ootbeB r Super Bowl 
XXXII. Denver v Green Bay. 

(Sky Sports 1. 1030pm; C4, 1030pm) 


Weekend results 


The week’s fixtures 


RUGBY UNION 


t .. f 

5 -- • * 


Leicester 45 Waapa 21 

London Utah 14 Richmond 49 

Bnatoi 13 Gloucester 14 

Harlequins 5 Northampton 30 

tetemeb Saracens v Sale: New- 
castle* Bath. 

P W D L F Ate 

NmoasOa 9 9 0 0 301 14# IB 

I f— 1 10 9 0 1 286 161 SB 

Latoaotar 0 6 0 3 255 ISO IB 

Ne rtkea mten . It • 0 5 W l» U 

RWtenand 11 5 0 S 270 221 SO 

M B 6 0 3 215 1B3 IS 

Harts gaina - « 5 0 6 272 307 *0 

Qhiaaealar 10 4 1 5 ai 232 » 

■tee 10 3 1 6 201 271 T 

Wasps 9 3 0 8 IBS 254 B 

Matte 10 2 0 5 153 364 4 

(ten Irish. - ... 10 1 0 9 151 332 2 


Bedford 

Btecfchoatn 

Exeter 

OriMI 

Rotherham 

Wakehetd 


Llv SI Helena 
Lydnoy 

Newbury 

Otter 

Reeding 

Rugby 

Worcester 


As pa ina 22 Shaft ted 

flit uUnu hamiS 37 NAteUn 

KSTSI ”£3S on- 

sssal-Asr* - 


WretW ri teea 


Abe* MM* 

M ackwo cd 

Duotet 

Uanaoranr 

Newtvidge 

Tieoiciiv 


27 UWie 
tf Merthyr 
37 MA W eQ 
a Cross tceyv 

so Runway 

5 CearpMiy 
13 Bo ny ma an 

PontypootvSWWea 


PW D L F AP 

My 1917 0 2 892 2971 

ms 19 19 2 2 622 297 I 

teqr 19 11 0 8 466 358 < 

ovary 1# 10 0 B 414 330 : 

q r 19 10 3 8 383 317 I 

Ml IB 10 1 8 418 442: 

laePoBoe 18 9 D 9 444 352 J 

teas 19 B 0 10 338 302 ! 

i Keys — 19 9 1 9 301 380 3 

Mery 18 9 1 0 800 337 J 

sawed 18 B 0 10 336 448 S 

•Mae 19 7 0 12 295 373 1 

l 18 * 0 14 390 618 1 

ley 17 B 1 10 332 478 i 

bey 18 6 0.13 302 457 1 

note 18 4 1 13 310 588 i 


Mountain Alh 
WMBand 
Tondu 
Pyte 

Tenby Utd 


10 Aboroynon 
39 Kenflg Hill 
13 Uanhkran 
30 NvtMih 
18 Yatredgyteais 


i SI Pater's v Tredegar 


50 Fy»o 14 

34 London Scottish 25 
IB Coventry 14 

30 Weal Hartlepool 35 
10 Momtey 18 

23 Waterloo 20 

P W 0 L F A Me 
« 13 0 0 484 191 M 

13 8 0 5 325 283 IB 
. 12 8 0 4 294 254 16 

. 12 7 0 5 267 212 14 

14 7 0 7 330 270 14 , 
.14 7 0 7 338 310 14 

13 7 0 8 253 250 14 
13 7 0 6 23S 321 14 
13 8 0 7 304 374 IX 
13 4 0 9 214 306 B 
13 3 0 10 226 310 S 
13 1 0 IS 169 438 2 


12 LdnWtesh 
22 Harrog ate 
IE Whartedaia 
TO RoeataiPk 
72 Loads 
M Ntettegnam 
55 Money 
PW D L F 
18 H 1 1 563 

16 M 0 2 544 

.15 11 1 3 374 

14 11 OS 414 

tt ■ 1 6 369 

15 8 1 9 283 

. U 7 0 9 370 

16 7 0 9 2B0 

. 15 6 1 8 283 

15 4 3 8 268 

.18 5 1 10 290 

15 9 1 11 301 

.15 2 0 13 167 

. 16 2 0 14 182 


Peel A 

Pontypridd 
Ebb- Vote 


18 N Transvaal 
10 Toeumen 


Nsatn 37 Cordoba 
Newport 30 Rosarta 
Swansea Rugby 36 Canada 


Currie 18 swing County 11 

Edinburgh Acads M Horton FP 33 

jed-Foraet 21 Boraugnmilr 14 

Metro#* « West of Scotland 7 

Watsoniana 20 Hawk* 9 

P W 0 L K A Pit 
Wanted ana 7 5 0 3 200 91X4 

Haifa— 7 5 0 2 174 86 X4 

SSrdntCa 7 4 D 3 134 106 IB 

Currie 6 4 0 3 132 136 SB 

■ex— mm* - — - 7 4 0 3 108 ill IB 

W a* tinned- 6 3 0 3 141 104 IB 

Jed Farast, 7 3 0 4 118 196 1» 

Newtek 6 3 0 3 95 192 IS 

■ilnhinli ‘ 7 1 0 8 91 182 ■ 

Mario'S Ft 6 1 0 5 99 172 4 

Biased Plate Ise 

Bigger 9 Paetaiee 8 

GiaaaawMwks 48 Gala ii 

Katas 13 Muaoefeurqh 13 

K il marno ck 11 DuntteeHWP 12 

TuateneeAi Preaton Lodge v 
KHtcaKfy 

pwDLFAPta 

ms- 7 7 0 0 234 78 SS 

(tete ...... 7 5 0 2 143 120 9 

rlrje— 7 4 0 3 127 144 18 

Katee. 7 3 1 3 138 129 IB 

Ihete eal l l FT - 6 3 0 3 123 115 IS 

Kteuereoek 7 3 D 4 T0B til IB 

UrtaiMy 6 3 0 3 104 93 ia 

Mtel. 7 119 B4 148 lO 

Ml in iiBi i ||- 6 1 2 3 74 117 • 

Parana Lee..— 6 1 0 9 64 1SB B 


Selkirk 19 Grange mo ut h . 14 

Rea ntmedi Aberdeen v Qowlocilaita: 

Ayr v Stewarts Mel FP: Glasgow S v Glen- 
rtehastMllhaaiKnrin V Steraany. 


Balking J? gy"P»*i 2J 

CmhOKfiay w J 

a | 

muhiutioiulumm 

D L F A«e 

. r S 1 1 2S2 129 B1 

r i! itiikT . .. 7 4 a 1 217 121 1® 

nisliin iren , x i ; W W1I 

I. e 4 O 4 W W 14 

t 4 0 3 150 201 14- 

... 6 3 1 4 ise 216 » 

- L ; 2 I 4 137 201 7 

■■■ueanr y 0 0 7 134 196 * 


BUckrtKk Co6 

Cleraari 

Cuniitfutcin 


Old Creed 

Shannon 

Tanmm 


BeedvaRngH 

OLSP 

Derry 

Sundays Wen 
Wanderers 


P e eta ie u ei k UCC v Qatwegtana: Sue- 
canaara vinouteaiw. 


56 Durnarn UMv 


RUGBY LEAGUE 

wahosialcoh f i rbwcb : 


Egramom w DudtoyHai 

Latgh Miners 22 Watoey Central 

Saddlewnnh 13 Uayfiaid 

Weal Hull 2* Lock Lane 

Wotestoa 8 Oldham St Annas 

Po sta l sea te Wigan St Patricks v 
Beveriay 

P W D L F A P 

Wooten 18 14 II 4 387 2S2 3 

■yi ra eu n 18 11 1 4 327 IBB i 

Latah *” IT 11 1 6 408 276 i 

Otdkana SI A 18 11 T 4 289 198 S 

■erartey 1710 0 7 290 283 S 

Leek Lena 18 9 0 B 422 281 1 

Weal Hull 14 9 0 5 298 163 1 

weasey Cast- 16 9 0 B 219 197 1 

Wvta S P 13 5 2 6 219 318 1 

Hevrarih U S 1 9 2S6 322 1 

Mayfield 17 5 0 12 260 392 1 

P aAii IB B . ■ — IB 5 011 201 366 1 

Askant 16 3 0 13 215 380 

tteSmortk „ 16 2 0 14 201 373 


24 Wigan St Jodos 34 

25 LteotiEast 20 

28 M o M gra en 18 

12 Barrow Island 28 

12 RadhUI 24 

16 SUrtiugh 7 

0 Feamantona A 26 

24 HuHDedm 48 

36 London SWts 2 

U York Atom 16 

10 tedd ir 1 4 

32 Ornaaeids 20 


Eastmoor 

Milford 

MO tom 

Oulton 

stiawCroes 

Thornhill 

•eawed DMatet 

Dewsbury Moor 

Dodwonh 

Ecdes 

NawEteSwfc* 

Nor mal n on 
Ovandan 


28 WWte ha van 


BO® {HOP® CLASSIC (Hermans 
Dunes. CUB! U aBteBte rara 
eoartaa (US unieaa Bteted): 


A Mauve 


63 68 64 SB 

■ UNA* 

2®« 

BS 65 71 82 

r Couples 


64 70668® 

■ Jeon 

2ST 

667065 8® 

■ CtaA 


65 67 67 ®8 

MdMraa 


67 67 55 SB 
85676887' 

■ Tvary 

2 ®a 

658867®® 

FXoaBar 


6S GOBS 64 

BFtabel 

270 

64 70 68 6® 



8867 7203 
7385668® 

■ ®s*ee 


686667 87 


2T1 

66 71 68 «T 

MCMewraaeMa 


6867700® 


LPDA HiAlMUHAL (Orlando; Rew 
kte): l l a A w —rate rarate a uu . ea. 

IBB 

J tekstar 73 60 

141 

142 

M Msfl on 71 71 
J Craftar 70 72 
J UdbaekBB 73 

142 

K Hatitafa>a 76 67 

144 

14B 

B R a d et ail 7869 
MMaQatte 7869 
D Andrews 75 70 
JHbWte>7273 
SeRI Pek7273 

148 

H AlhwdsacM 7B 70 
D Aiteneocapaoa 74 72 
147 

K ABsars 78 58 
JQetfttae7671 
■ ■ u rte n 73 74 
A Ban* 73 74 
L Hackney 73 74 
JJooecat Lee 72 75 

TENNIS 

At/ATRAHASI Of Mi Oa telfy fcta 
tiwmett w H (Mtfbourna): Bwleeted 3rd 
nate D WW (US) M A Ricnerdeon 
|GB) 6-9 5-7 6-4. Wotnant ■ Rearas (US) 
US Small (CEB) 7-6 6-4. 

COLONIAL CLASSIC BVSNr (1M- 
oourne): Flns k M FWtetee— Is (Ana) U 
A Agassi (US) 6-3 7-6. D ■Catar- 
tan (Br) U G Ivanisevic (Cral B-7 6-4 6-2. 
SYDStsv nmaniATiosiAL 
(Sydney): Ftn a ter K Ki i eatta (Slo) be T 
Hanraan (GB) 7-5 B-L WnaamB A 
Semtewe Vtoario bt VWItSsma 6-f 6-3. 
■BLL BOOTH OPW {Auckland): 

Fktsk M Btee (CM) UR Fromberg (Aus) 

4-88-47-6. 

WOMBrSTODRXAaraNT (Hobart): 
Pkeak P taknydar (Swbz) u D Van Roost 
(Bel) 6-3 6-2 

onOBAMK TOUR (Coray): flnak N 
Weal (H a mpeWre) u R Matfaeaon (Scot) 
KMM 

ALPINE SKIING 

| mu 

WORLD CUE (Veydonnez. Svritz): 

Mie'a atelBniTl T Stsngaaauiger (Aut) 
Into 38.Vteec 2 K Btonwoon (ice) 
i 1D8S1; 2 K Kiraura (Japan) 1.3692; 4 
Bttraas (Nor) 1 39 30: S J Koair (Sto) 


44 OidBtevadara 19 
42 Lanadewne 10 
18 Young Munaler 9 
10 Oarryowan 37 
» BaHymana 6 

32 Stuaiya n 

23 DtepMn 10 

P W O L F A PM 
B 5 D 1 173 60 VO 
5 5 0 0 145 41 lO 
5 3 1 1 130 SS 7 

5 3 1 1 94 63 T 

8 3 1 1 73 71 T 

6 3 0 3 7B TO 4 
6 3 0 3 104 B7 • 
6 2 1 3 146 159 S 

i i i 3 m in a 

i 2 1 3 TO 161 a 
5 S 0 3 146 125 4 
8 2 0 4 110 171 4 
5 1 0 4 33 135 2 

0 o a 8 100 191 o 


28 Skwrtee 
23 Oteyotonea 
8 OtdWestay 
18 Monutovni 
28 IMOM 


(KsihieJuMia. HewoU): I 


j^3y ^Oe rrmag<3^ ^ 

maritL AuO: 1 R Goetacbl (Aut) Imin 
30-iOaea 2 KSatztoger (Ga>1 L3IL73: 
9 A Hairs tetter (AuQ 1J123; 4 F Mas- 
MMte (Fri 1 J1 JO; B U Sudmt (Fr) 
1JL32: « S Schutenr { Aut) IJULIta 
OLtaiBwa standi igarlMEnl (Gar) 


; B M Suchet IFr) 1 J625; 4 
M 1JBJ2: BSefzmger 1^6.45; 0 


r SSOpla: 2 Qaetacni 237. 


JXtgal 

DOuMay 


(Sevilla. Sph aswta 1 «LOOObb 1 P Tergal 
(Kee) 27tem 57Bec: 2 B Barnaaal 
IXeu) 27SB: S P Keagal (Ken) 2620; 4 H 
Rsmssla (S A12BJZ3; a. MMourtU t 

staMteaS; T y MUtan 
43 . B K Conan (Eng) 33; B J Brown (Eng) 
25-Wn m ae. afcew 1 J Maranga (Ken) 
iSmln lfiaae 2 u Danbebe (Eth) 19.15: S E 
Fktoiov (Rom) 18.18; 4 2 Ouaziz (Mor) 
(B.19: e j vaqoaro(Sp) 1921: s LSutwio 
(Ken) tJ-ZL tts a iHiia til Maranga 


BBpta; 2 DonbOM 56: S OuazU 4ft 4 Q 
Wteiil (Eth) 42: 5= 8 Baraooio (Kan), Pkle- 
tov. Vaquera 41. 

BASKETBALL 

CLASSIC COLA NATIONAL CUP 
PINAL [Sheffiaid Arana): Laieeater 78 
Thamoa Valley Tigers 82. 

■UUWBSOI LSAOUBi Darby 106 
Cryatai Palace 96. WaMord 73 Blrmtegham 
05. Worthing 82 Manchester 93; Lon- 
don Towers 65 Newcastle 86. 

BOBSLEIGH 

■UROPNAN CHAMPtONSlflPS “ 

(Ig Is. Aut): Two aw bob* 1 R Gootachl/G 
Addin (Swttz) lmln 46.1 Mac; 2 C Lan- 
gento Hampel (Ger) 1^&5B; 3 Q Huber/A 
Tartsofla (H) 14666. 24 QB 1 148.03 
2B GS D 1.4647. 

CRICKET 

SHBmBLD HBNDt Kettelt (lourttl 
day): S Australia 264 (J SMdona 105; Miller 
6-64) and 154 (KBUar 665). TaamanlB 
569-8 dec (OHUs BSS. S Young 105).Tse- 
mania vran by an krmlngs and 151 
imin mraiSnuiil W Australia P6-Pts22; 
2 NSW 6-20; 3 Tasmania 6-18; 4 
Queensland 5-14, 6 Victoria 5-& B S Aus- 
tralia 6-4. 

WORLD MB Perth. Australia 
105 (Donald 4-31). S AIrtai 170-S. B Atrtca 
won by seven wickete. Ttwnteiiiai 1 
S Airica P8-Pt»T4; 2 Australia 7-6: 3 New 
Zaaian0 7-Z 

MDCPSNSWCI CUP* Dftakaa 
Psktstan 314-6 (Saeed Anwar 140. E|az 
Ahmad 117). India 318-7 (S Oanguty 
13M.R Singh 82). India won the Cup by 
mroewfefcets. 


(third day); tMndward taianaa 234 and 143. 
Trinidad & Tobago 196 and BO-2. 
Bridget e tee i second day); Lseward Is- 
lands Z24 and TS. Barbados 27B. 

S N COW TEST (Colombo): Zimba- 
bwe 231 and 289. Sri Lanka 225 and 326-6 
(A da Suva i43no. A Ranatunga 87no). 

Sri Lanka won by flvawldiata and eBnch 


FIGURE SKATING 


(Ulan, B): tftnaa's flttaft 1 M Butyrs- 
kaya (Ru3) tataorod placements; 2 
I BlutsUya (Rua) 3JL 2 T Szeirczanka 
(Oar) SB. 

HOCKEY 


•irrv’iiBTTr«T 




PWOL F A Pts 

13 8 2 2 GO 24 2® 

’ 13923 53 352® 

IS 6 2 2 42 28 2® 

........ 13 9 1 4 46 34 2S 

n — 13 7 2 4 42 33 23 

I 13 7 1 6 35 3022 

13 6 3 4 37 36 21 

12 4 2 6 27 33 14 

13 2 4 7 25 40 ID 

— - - _13_ 2 2B 32 48 B 

13 2 2 9 19 46 ® 

13 2 1 10 26 47 T 


Havant 3 ben 0; Hun 0 BraoUe 


ism 15 . Orange 4 Mon- 
Iltn 5 MliMSc W K 
1 5; caydeeaaiee Granga 


wlcn 9: Stough 5 Ooncastar 4; Otton 
Terraquest 6 Lteceator 2; Chetmaford 
Hghwoy 5 Hhjntawn 4; Ipawlch 2 
atough a. tteedteesr 1 Slough 18; 2 
Chelmaford 15; S Ipawlcti 10; 4 Mghf- 
own 9 (top tour qualify lor play-offs. Crys- 
tal Palace. Jan Si-Fun 1). 

WELSH MOSOBPB IMAOIflb CardHI 
Alh 6 Pontypridd t; Colwyn Bay 3 Nowtnwn 
3: Newport 2 Penarth 2: UWIC 1 Swan- 
sea 10. Standkagsi 1 Swansea 16: 2 New- 
town 13; 3 Cardflf Adi 9. 

ICE HOCKEY 

EXPRESS cupi Ayr 2 Nottingham 0. 
SUPBHLBAOUfc Newcastle 1 Cardiff 
8. Baabutolm 3 Braetewn 3. 

BRITISH NATIONAL UOURIB FHaB 
Pafatey 1; Guildford 7 Lancashire 1 : Tel- 
ford 0 Sough 6. 

HORTHNm PRSW1SR LSAOUEt 

Kingston 8 Peterborough 2. 

SNOOKER 

wain OPS (Newport): Seceed 
r osait t i N Bend M I Brumby 6-0: S JS—e® 


bt GGrsena 5-1: D Dale (Wahci) btj 
Swale (N ire) 5-4: A HateSkBi u M Sta- 
vem (Wales) 5-1:J F ar® ua ea U B 
Bnaddon (Soot) 5-3; S MureeSa bt A RotS- 
dou* (Can) 6-3: P Unaa U R Lawler 
(Eng) 5-0; S Lm U M Campbeb (Scot): M 
Prie w teisewaM (Scop bt M Price 6-3. 
Pl hmt ei btrsfFouidsB-2: AM o s a— 
(Scot) bt J Johnson 5-0: P Bbda® U 8 
Petunan 5-4; S Jodd U T Drago (Mai) 5-3: 
telOngbtQPonBngS-liQtanB*^ 

«m MJ Reed 5-2: J Pony H B Morgan 
5-4: F OWw (Ira) br W Jones 
(Wales) 3-4; T Cftappe! (Wales) bt K Do- 
herty (ire) 5-3; J Pairan bt P Davies 

(Wales] 5-3; J WMM bt M Dwvte 5-2. J 

BteraeU (Scot) bt S Hendry (Scot) 5-4; 
MWaOuvtnM win lama (Waite) 5-3; I 
M uCiMuu i i u U Clark s-i: A Htefcs 
(Eng) btT Jonas 5-3. 

SQUASH 


mumncH opnn (Now Yota): 

Onsrtee Ifcisi.i Hem A Oentei (Wales) W 
a Fairy (Egypt) w-is ts-e e-15 is-e 
15 - 8 : B Dwvts (Aus) bt O El Bofteosay 
(Egypt) 12-15 15-8 15-0 15-8: D Rye® 

(Ira) bt R Durbech [SA) 13-15 15-13 15-10 
15-12; S Cestsleyn (Bte) bl Z Jahan 
(Pak) 15ri 14-47 16-0 17-15. W . iwte R 
Meeree (Eng) U L Khan (US) 10-8 9-6 
6-8 9-7: P HcBeran MS) bt M Jana (Can) 
9-1 10-6 8-10 3-9 8-3: T Weeks (Aim) 

U B Khan (US) 8-7 5-8 8-2 9-4; H 
t teteeg er (BA) U M Hegazy (Egypt) 

8-1 9-1 9-2. 

SWIMMING 


WORLD CHAMPRMUMPS (Parml: 
P ftialai M oi l S O m ftrea et yte: 1 B Pnemk 
IUS] 723B: 2 A Popov (Rus) 22.43. 9= 

R Bosquets (PR). M Klim (Aus) 22.47. 
lBOOtefreeslltec 1 G Hacked |Ai») 
M31.7D: 2 E BrombUIa (II) 15.D05S; 3 D 
Kewatakl (Aus) 15J>394. 20Om baek- 
atrokte 1 LKrayzelburg (US) 15634; 2 R 
Braun (Ger) 1 JSL2S: 3 M Vorstatu 
(Can) 1 5939. S A Rudraood (GB) 2.01.10. 
2QOm taWtalate widliyi 1 M 
WoudB (Netn) 241.18; 2 X Medium (R| 
2 - 01 . 86 ; SB Karnaugh (US) 2-01^8 7 
j Hickman (OB) 2JK. 13. 4rlOO m e dl ey 
rsteyi 1 Australia 13728; 2 US 
3J8J6; 3 Hungary 3.39.63.® Britain (N 
WIBey. R Mar ten . J id dmw. G Me a d - ^ ^ 

Baufln (Rus) 75088; 2 T Liang {China) 

OBOJtt a J Hampel (Gar) 624.15. waasr 


LNAOHHb Premier (Crystal Palace); Don* 
caoiar 4 Olton TarTaouast & Laieeater 
1 Chelfnatonmghway 9; Hfgbttwm 4 Ips- 


2 . 11 JB; 2 D Haae ISlriLriAfcaM 

Mura (US) BJ30.07; 9 K VtlegtellS (Neth) 
83234. 4x2DOn> freestyle rateyi 1 
Germany 801 .46; 2 US BJKLBtoS Australia 
AIM. 18 . « Britain (C Huddart V 
Horner- JCral» K Plricwkyl BJML1A Dte- 

I (Rue) ffl£LD7ptB: 2 V Dylno [Ruoj 265.D6. 3 
ZJkifl (China) 26031. 


TODAY . 

(7.45 untasa stated) 

FOOTBALL 

FA Cerfka® Pitentenhipi Southamp 
ton v Man Utd |8.0|. 

GM VamkaB CeeAeraoeer Steven, 
age v Heretord. 

FA Trophy: Wr at- ro u nd 1 e® to ys * 

Cheltanham v Enfield. 


■ (Melbourne, to Fab 


Leicester (7.30). 


Quean Ot South V Stenhouseniulr (730). 
Third Division: Rosa County v East 
Sorting (7 30) 

OH VanshaB C e teatewc e : YeovH v 


reundi Wokingham v St Albans. 

Dr Mertena t es g n s r P rsx n i er Wt- 

Isiaai Gloucester C v Tamworth 1730); 

Grestey Rvra v Bromagrove (730). 

Ci®b Third nod: Moor Green v Sutton 

RuaBvuwioii 

Welsh Ctte B a n — Trophy Pool Ai 

Briogend vTucuman (7.151. Peel BtCar- 
cBft v Cordoba (7.15): Neath v Rugby 
Canada (7.15) 

Cta* Hatsln Cambridge Unlv v Lon- 
don UrHv> (7.15). 

WEDNESDAY 


First r o iw n fc Emley v Stocksbringe (7301 
■eeowd roomb Boston Utd v Blym 
Spartans (730). 

RUOBY UNION 


Ebbw Vale v Namibia (7. 15): Llanelli v N 
Transvaal (7.151. 

Chdl Ikstcte Otio/d UrmvRAF 
(7.151. 


Uld bs C I Trophyi O ix srtsr tte s ta , 

■ a ennd lagi Leicee w r w snetaatd |BJJ): 
Manchanor v London Towers (7 SO); 
Thames Valley v Greater London (10). 


USLPOA Tora evraS (West Palm 
Beach. Florida; to Jan 24). 

THURSDAY 


Tour srrhi West Indies A v England 
fCMdwm Park. KfngstDfi: to Sunday). 
Pint World Sariaa Oupr Fteal (day- 
mgtit: Meiooumei. 

QOLF 

teir gpv ra Tara, Ja hn a l s watesr 
Bass sky (Phuket Thailand: ts Sunday) 
SXBHO 

Mew's Werid Carp events (Kltzbbhol. 
Aut to Gundayl. 

Weraenta World Cop events (Cor- 
Hiw.lt to Sunday/ 


RUOBY UNION 

U-21 Inte rnatio na l: Italy v Scodand 
(5 0. pi eve di SoCgo). 

Toot Mstote Scotland A v N Trans- 
vaal (7.0. Scoistoun). 


1 Birmingham v 


Thames volley (83). 
CRICKET 


Zimbabwe (Colombo). 


Tora natolB TBA v England A [Co- 
lombo; to Wednesday). 

World Soria Cap tday-nghll: Aus- 
tralia v New Zealand (Melbourne). 
Youth World Cm Sn nrkspn 
(South Airies, to Jan 30) 

Youth World Cup Plate Lea«na |M 
Saturday). 

MOTOR SPORT 

World RsMy ChnmptoRsMpc Rrst 

day (Monle Carlo) 

SAHJNQ 

Whitbread Round the World Race 

TOMORROW 


FOOTBALL 

PA Carting' 

Newcastle. 


COfcnester v Cardffl: Exeter v Baraec Mao- 
clesfleid v Scunthorpe: Nota County v 
Hull: Scarborough v Torquay (7 30) 


1 (Budapest: to Simday). 


U8POA Torn, Phoenix Open (ScottB- 
dafe. Arizona; to Sunday). 


Cop lOrerse. 5fn to Sunday). 

SATURDAY 

133 unless stated) 

FA Cup« Foortti ro u nds Huddersfield 
v WHnbladon; Birmingham v Stockport; 
Ipswich v Shelf Utd; Cardiff v Chelten- 
ham or Reading; Chariton v Wolves; Cov- 
entry v Derby; Crystal Palace v 
Leicester; Tranmera v Sunderland: Leeds 
v Grimsby: Man Utd v Walsall: A Villa 
v West Brom (l-Oh Middlesbrough v 
Arsenal: Tottenham v Barnsley. 
NattonwIda loateMt Firet OMatonr 
Bradford v Swindon; Oxford v Portsmouth: 
Port Vale v Crewe: DPR v Nottm For- 
est te e rr d DMsfatx Bournemouth v 
Oldham; Brentford v WaMord; Bristol 
C v Northampton. Burnley v Southend: 
Carttate v Bristol Rw. Luton v Fui- 
nam; Plymouth v tMgan: Preston v Ches- 
terfield: Wycombe v Blackpool: York v 
MlfhraJI. Third Division: Barnet v Col- 
chester Brighton v Scsraorougn: 
Cambridge Utd v cnesten Darlington v 
Exeter; Doncaster v Macclesfield: 
Hardepool v Rctnarfiom: Null v Peterbor- 
ough: Uncoin C v Notts Co: Rochdale 
v L Orient: Scunthorpe « Swansea: Tor- 
quay v Shrewsbury. 

Tannants Scottish dvr Third 
roondi Airdrie v Ross County: Alloa v Ayr. 
Celtic v Gr Morton: Dumbarton v 
Motherwell: Dundee v SI Mirren: Dundee 
Utd v Aberdeen- Dunfermline v Edin- 
burgh C: Hamilton v Rangers: Hearts v 
Clydebank: Hibernian v Ralth: Inver- 
ness CT v Annan Am. Livingston v Albion; 
Queen M South v Sliding: S< John- 
stone v Particle Stannoueamulr v Falkirk: 
Stranraer v Kilmarnock. 

OH Uarafca® Coafaraaoei Dover v 
Rushdan 6 Cmonds; Gateshead v Here- 
(ntd; Halllax v Slough; Hadnesford v 
Hayea: Kettering v Famba rough; KMder- 
m (rarer v Morecambe: Leek Tn v Sot- 
lybrldge: Narthuncn v Chettennam; South- 
port v Walling. 

RUOBY UNION 

tatantetteoal Mat c h. Italy v Scotland 
11-30. TrevMcry 

Te®ev*s Bitter Cera FUth — — 

Bain v Richmond; Saracens v Leicester. 
Lon Irian v Rotherham: Northampton v 
Gloucester W Hardepool v Rugby (23). 
Anted Dunbart Premiership Two: 
Coventry vOrrefl. 

Jewaen Nsr lo nai Lea®aa( Oma Har- 
rogate v Uv St Helens 12.15): Leeds v Oi- 
ler. Nottingham v Reading: Wharte- 
dala v Lydney (2.15). Ten Norite 
Hinckley v Kendal (230): Ucirield v 
Birmingnam/S'hull (2.301: Nuneaton v Wal- 
sall (2301: Sandal v Sheffield 12.15): 
Sedgley Ft, v Aspatrla (2.151: Stourbridoe v 
Preston G |230). Wlruilngton Pk v 
Manchester (2.30). SeeiteCnettenham v 
Havam i230); Esher vCamoariey 
1230): Henley v Tabard (23): Lon Scots v 
Exeter: Met Police v Ptymoutn: N Wal- 
•nam V Barking (230): Redruth v Brtdp- 
weter (2301; Weston-S^Mara v Clltton. 
tow len Cap 12.301: MMi round: 

Abetevon v Maescag, AbertUlery v Aber- 
avon: Bullih Walla v Narberth; 

Cwmgors v Caerpnllly. GarndHtaUh v 
Romney; Llandovery v Neath: Merthyr 
v Llanelli. Newbridge » Carorft Penyorain 
v Tredegar Pontypridd v Treorchy. 

Seven Sunera v Cron Kaye; S WslCB Pol v 

Newport Tonau v Swanoaa; Tonyre- 
fau v Etane Vale: UWJC v Mountain Aah: 
Ynysyowl * uannaran. 

CRICKET 

Tour lastcte TBA v England a (Go- 

lumber: to Jjui 37/. 



.'.i <* T ~; s 1 "' 



1 4 SPORTS HE WS ■ 

teeing 

Joci^ race qualifier underthe s p°tiight after eight horses are pulled out Chris Hawkfaisrepc^ Cut Ch^noe^P play^olf 

Gold Card deficit investigated 1 ow^m battle 


Racing 

Jockey Club 


Rugby League 


.. r&. 

■ ■ ■M : 


T HE Jockey Club l£ in- 
vestigating be curi- 
ous circumstances of 

a rare at Warwick on 

Saturday when eight 
Of the 26 intended runners did 
not go to post for one reason 
or another. 

Horses declared at the over- 
night stage for the Ian Wil- 
liams Owners Gold Card 
Handicap Hurdle, whether 
they r un or not, automati- 
cally q ualify for the the final 
of the event at the Chelten- 
ham Festival 

The Warwick stewards de- 
cided to refer the matter to 
Portman Square because of 
the large number of with- 
drawals in this one event; in , 
the remaining six races there , 
were only three non-runners, i 
two of these because connec- , 
lions chose to go to Ascot j 
instead. 

Pleasureland was with- 
drawn because of the ground 
and Roger Curtis, his trainer, 
fined £105, but Sohrab and 
Unsinkable Boxer, both 
trained by Martin Pipe, Lord 
Jim, the forecast favourite 
trained by Jim Old. Beggars 
Banquet (Peter Beaumont). 
Marine Society (Andrew 
Hobbs), Arctic Triumph 
(Mark Bradstock) and Folly 
Road (Kevin McAullffe) were 
taken out on veterinary 
advice. 

Veterinary certificates 
were produced for Arctic Tri- 
umph and Unsinkable Boxer, 
but certificates for the others 
will apparently be Faxed to 
the Jockey Club today. 

Old said: "I withdrew Lord 
Jim because he had a bruised 
pastern. I folly Intended to 
run him. Yesterday I rang 
Weatherbys to see if he was 
qualified, as stated in the race 
conditions, and was told that 
there may be a change of 
mind in view of what 
happened 

“The fact that the qualify- 
ing races are over two-and-a- 
TiaTf inflow and the final Is 
over three and a quarter is 
ridiculous.'’ 

Whatever the merits of the 
particular cases here, the rule 
that allows a horse to run in 
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Irish eyes are smiling . . . Jeffell (far side) begins to overhaul Celibate after jumping the last fence at Ascot 


the final merely through 
being entered for a q ualifier 
is clearly open to 
exploitation. 

The race itself was won by 
Splendid Thyne, trained by 
Terry Casey, who will enter 
him for three events at the 
Festival — the Stayers’ Hur- 
dle, the Coral Cup and the 
Gold Card Final. 

Kim Bailey, who has an- 


nounced the retirement of 
Master Oats, his 1995 Chelten- 
ham Gold Cup winner, pro- 
duced an exciting young 
chaser in Cheval De Guerre, 
an easy six-lengths winner of 
the Roscoe Harvey Memorial 
Novice Chase on his debut. 

At Ascot, Arthur Moore, 
the Irish trainer, continued 
his domination of the big Sat- 
urday bookmaker-sponsored 


races when Jeffell won the 
Victor Chand ler Chase. 
Moore won the W illiam Hill 
Hurdle with Major Jamie last 
month and The Ladbroke 
Hurdle with Graphic Equalis- 
er last week. 

Jeffell. a giant grey, and the 
gallant runner-up Celibate 
put in a round of exhibition 
jumping which proved too 
much for their rivals, none of 


whom was to mount a 
challenge . As JaflfeQ is hi g hl y 
strung, Moore does not see 
him as a Cheltenham horse 
and virtually ruled out the- 
Queen Mother Champion 
Chase. 

Moore will be attempting 
the band with Graphic 
Equaliser in the Tote Gold 
Trophy at Newbury next 
month, far which the span- 


Fontwell runners and riders plus form guide 



TONTPALET 

TOP FORM 

1.15 

fitepaS 

Ganpali (nap) 

1.45 

Perrrmn 

PtarTooToucbj 

ZiS 

Padrip's&Drai 

Bractartndi 

2.45 

BragceaLadp 

Tata TIm BudtsUa 

3.15 

None Stbrad (tA) 

Ftmdsy Wood 

3.45 

CaBnglfrid 

Accwntanqr Lady 

4.15 

Young fieneni 

— 


cuNNamen 
ASM M 


Unites cousfl toft-handed ewai of about Ur, chase couse a Sgure of 
el^.BoBi tawur the ton# type of horee. 

Going: Soft * Denotes binkerc. 

Long defence fcndbra: Phar Too Touchy (1.45), P Barren. Dyfed. 
234 mfies. 

Sown day tenners: None. 

BSnkered frst &ne None VkamtNom. 

Figures ki brackets alter (use's name denote days snee last outing 

1 4 BHQGCHST ROUSSEL PANACUR MARES’ IW 
■ I W NOVICE HURDLE 

2m 21 1 10yds £3.447 (1 2 declared) 
i 251/51 snort riajH iwawtoK 7 - 11 - 5 ....cuNNimen 

2 WGS5 Arctic AMr (32) It lAxgan 5-10-12 — AS Sn M 

J D Catt«a pa A Coni x-10-12 T j Itapfcr — 

« 0^55 towamCteWNCatfee 6-10-12.. A Ttantei H 

5 damn D OSna 6-10-12 tk S Dow* ® — 

C tortr* Qnl R 7-1D-12 G Hagan p) — 

7 05 Hop Basest pfl J Uford 7-10-12 — P Mb B5 

6 511P 6 tori* Rna pia H boots 8-10-12 B Pavd 82 

■ jfCO UW faHaa (*q U Cmpm 8 - 10-12 .. .GTeraay - 

■ /3P ffl uerPBfl*3B0n (IB) Hs™ai 9-1012 . H Surratt — 

11 Hr lha M MahnO 5-10-12 B Fmtaa — 

12 IfW- Orcttd Baac g94) ifcs HMgliS- 10-12. J Ota* — 
MBqg Fims Snca 9-2 fm? Botin 7-1 ftac Mu. &-1 Omni Oft 
KM Mna Rasa 14-1 acta itaei XM Cam CM 

FBBH GUDE - faMjaft Qnsnl (earn led An Hi. dor dHrucftm bg. 
MJkflWi. t*jkq Jc >» l« a Umoa anH nm hdl. H»| Me ABafc- 
™ »»«• m hm 3 aji tw icxneu katas. 5m <4 15 10 grind Trie 
C*n Jl ptmt. 2mS ran MW SR to!** Pnmnanl71.il liflf 15 ad MM 
Acol Road X TmdsBi 2n HI FU 9 i Dam date Steriv lea few 59i 
3 W . 5m nl 12. ?« teMii Kal* Cham at toon A* ran M. OFS* 
“ jH^VW gMOTlaaadandanJmatsa 1 
tf IJ. 20 Wn Pom fcita s Vtocnon .m m Id. Qfs me CM 

tam b tan. on Id. beam laom io a Sauand 2n4l nor ch u 

4 HOUGHTON NOVICE CHASE 

■ "W# 3m 2H 10yds £3,980 (11 declared) 

1 NN J »-n-B P Hda 88 

i [gawQjBiB Mi-9 C uamwn ♦ 88 

3 U1I5P- Pte Taa Tm±| (3<i p Enm 11-1 1-4. HjSamHia 

2 - - »“ ■ 

■ ^ a* s tmm (439 c jyam 

• ^F4PftB*m)PftrfcwVl!-3 ."sSSaS 82 

7 3 1 -OF Pinna ll (HI k iMry 7-ll-J .. . IMtami IS 

a CB WP SMI IVmtag (31| A Ur® 6-11-3 . JHtt - 


i 8 Ml-« CkucfikaHi Ckam (19 C ftaftan 8- 10-12 8 Tany O 

K -S5630 Fartjtm Dea (19 N sidi &- 10-12 IBad R 

11 OF Bngate Dm po) S 9dftyj 7-10-12 — B Pndoa — 

BHBnr M Kkrktm 7-2 Tha Pwnt. 0-2 taym. 8-1 Rar Too TaeSy. 
Ondaow Omca. 14-1 BenOAto. 16-1 Fvtyan Oat 
RH OK - OdndmHdl ■> tl kntfL Bttta IBtt. d0*4»i atm H 3oH In 
race «oa by UnllaMai 3nl| no» A 6d Tha tarn RaaAanl lid 148k 
wedaned aea. 3d al 8. ■ bdM PMWooTitee M finw 2jn7TTi»di My: PBd 
Ttoo TaKBp RmnnL n«M« at, hi 138 l mm adnd pH up at In in n 
nra wo Dr Btitmm r SMknl M Into dv 64 BaMMc Hatot BH 
ttnbred isn OaMi mr 3 out. la ta le na l qridfc 3rd uMI. 301 bdnf 
days* * Fonaad 3ofl an law di 9L Oacta Imi Rfrac Tiadad tedog 
per to btim. Md hady. » ol II. aR band IObHhI m Kenpton nor M. 

Gd. Dance tovaedUL Imhey 8 H wedm tim « oot p*d « 2 aa M an 
tea by Sun (Me d Tmaon to tap a. Gd Pinymc Owed Bito U 98i 
rddn aurcoctog 2 OH etey dn rim U ■ Bn MS In oca ana by Caeca Man 
I Htrttudai 3m «ta di Gd. Seat UiAMns: Jtttnpad dody 1st rtnayi tdM 
Sisl (9 hm lafcny piad 9 3 aa ki nca an by U* Ttaaay e UMhr 9a4i 
rmAOtSt 

2 4 CDOCKBIHUG^MBIIORUU.^ TROPHY 
■ I 9 NOVICE HURDLE 

2m 6f 110yds £2.784 (12 dedared) 


8 121-3P Cndao pnicqs Whom 10-W-8 B FaWea ■ 

7 KMI Mmmrtkorn MP W«* 10-1M TJHm*T — 

B A42-2 haw Tha BadeatapqCIHBn 11-10-6 J Haew (9 Ml 

Batfia? 3-1 Bngaei la*. 4-1 IMmal ChBl Tad da Eteiafco. W JtnWc 
CMe. 7-1 (Mu 0-1 Foedbdw SBl 10-1 Mbaar fta* JS-1 IHmn 

TON GRS - Me Baaaie IMa da** t»fl**g. k*w wldD*| 
aagn. ba*g 8eauapM I a Waraack M< bem di Gd FW*afearaaea*nd 
hw 12 Bl Mfed dl 15ft piad eaHinbaBmtrM Semi a 
Oantm to5l leap cb. Hry. Boon; Ud P 129. soot ntka. nadaed aaewd 
Madrt|iMivafnla9tniKEnai&yCaaaaaS5dadM«CBMaMriap 
ctSfab aa4 CaaBe Been bow 4 ontBHd*. 48m SeH bated OcOt 
G edei ettlMham Stag te 2H bbb*I Mb 5 oat a 3a lap A 



A 4 C NATIONAL HUNT FLAT RACE 

*hl w2m 2f £t,487 (18 dectared) 


1 DM14 BncBanftRMi (4B D Gtael 7-11-12 - ■ —II *88 

2 5671-1 C&afa Bvtnc (21) Mas C Jdacay 

6-11-7 D M*r ■ 

3 1-30 Bantam »ood (SpRUn 6-11-6 — A Ttmfcn 82 

4 OS- OddtFMe (Z771 ASnS&Jmds6-1l-6 t Anal (5 M 

5 & Rater Fahn M30) Mu Bery 5-1 1-8 — B Paam — 

B 4G Paddy's Store (SQ S Dm 6-11-6 A P McCoy 88 

7 00 tamer (71) lbs D Katja 6-11-6 G Bradtoy — 

8 FQRID Bwatae Hwr p0 J Bddpar 6-11-6 . ■ BafeMBr (7) — 

I 5330 B* Un (22) P toftKl &-11-1 S Baiao^i 80 

W 4/30 Dafc B l mm QB l C D»fa»9-11-1 B Mean* 82 

II 433-2 Rat *■ SaneyPBj Tuk 8-11-1 S MH 88 

12 8 s Sadaaad (F9) J 5-11-1 J PnMahbi (7) — 

Bdflnv: li-4 DeJ arta * . 9-2 Cluta Dectc 5-1 M V Saecy. 6-1 Pattis 
Storm. 7-1 Ranter Wood 10-1 Da* A»n% 12-1 fttfl Rant. 8riy Ua. 

RKBi GBE - BncMaaBe Had rtddea 3 «W hea*ay emadang M. m cn 
aae pace. 40 d 9 l a DAU Sag onbe Sbwd a SaHM Ml nr tad. Gd 
Baala Baebte Haadoy 3 oot aktoi to tad U toeg ML an «a beaMg AnUb 
3 a Itate 2n4f no* ft*, at Bmter KM He*H 7*. aedmed 3 out 7»i 
d IS 1SI MmJ Lad Of lie Rib a Wtisr 2M aor Id. Qd 
feadai Bwd Ud a> 4 Bl Waad *w 5ft Wed oB. 1® d 11, ml bdM Boyd 
To*a a Un*U to nor M Gd«. Mr Ite Atays Ddwd. 71ft d m 33 Mu! 
Oandaa at QMpakM 2*i« on td. *y. Oak Maw tanfmeh. «■ kaoer a 
an.swwderecl (gfedoft 7»d tfi 40roe*dCM8rt«atiibrWd;2e4(sor 
W Gd IW V Saneyc Onsod toadm tad dtor » to 3 aa. ntMe and. aeyad n. 
W d i& 31 bdM Ui Dowa a Udo* 2afit m Id. at Saftaaat Malay 5fc 
awteed at e*d off dan op 2 ad n ncr *«n by Adbr a Fcntod 2 pr 

a* ha SB 

9 ^.RFaNTWHJL HANDICAP CHASE 

3m 2f 1 1 0yds £3,655 (8 declared) 

1 (6151- Joatak Ctaaic (329 TO 28a L Ffcart 

12-12-0 NBfcfta* BS 

2 6FOT FoadmMr Shr (BB J GBad 0-11-fl FBI *7 

3 0PP4F Kazan m (CH) «GM Tear 0-11-2 A PHcCoy* — 

4 tfrl24 Maaoiewan m RMa MI-0 — A Henke M 

5 121-2U Brngaan lady (5) 00 W 6 Mil 

8-10-13 RDvemriy n 


headed anbtoadand » mdoed iJbizeBd m 2 ca enca naa by Ow Tbtlkd 
a WMdiai btv A Gd-at Malfea BndaBBelal W wB«. aaiydara 
bom 3 at nd tpclen tot 2d d 1 3 behnd Ijb M* a Uagidd 3e an *. 68- 
S# 

9 4 CSH0PWYKE HANDICAP HURDLE 

Oa I 9 2m 6M 1 0yds £2^95 (8 dedamd) 

1 31-212 Kona SOmd (29 (CO) J Gttnl 

8-11-10 V take 0 M 

2 1-0321 Bracaa H8) (Q W Iter 5-10-12 A Bator p) 85 

3 P-1341 Mag Mad hq (O? R Badbky 7-10-12 _ B Pome *18 

4 51234/ Spttag Waan (na) fuH B Byd 10-10-3 T Daacontoa — 

5 /D1640 Searid tonbtor (Bl) R Snores 0-10-1 . X Ahpva 0 84 

B -4)243 Oddapar (39 jAWcB-IO-l 1 Ibenton M 

7 01 MO- tqtitr • BaBaa (Z78) D OBdaa 

6-10-0 HrS Dawk <9 83 

• 25504- Kaban (238) P Haynad 10-ffl-O B Faafce 71 

May 2-1 Nona 9bred 3-1 Way Wool 7-2 hen. 4-1 (MM* 12-1 
Scald Mde. 25-1 htog Gna. RMn 33-1 Ena/i IMyj. 


2m 2f £1,487 (18 declared) 

BBae Tea Sdl p* J Dwtop 5-11-6 _9RD 

■9 ■maMna ofa D Snad 6-11-6 B 

Mm Mriady OtBa C Joheer 5 - 11 - 6 ._ 1 1 

raRitolM MTfcaM 6-11-8 19 

Oao-MBaJOiid 6-11-6 

Oaedy Rim IMHKnUt 6-11-6 Mr A 1 

Cdamoda Ban 8 Bktti MM XM 

Cadi atom (n)POBB*<gi 5-11-5 PB 


> anatom 5 - 11 - 5 . 

bLddi 5-11-5 _ 


OHantogBaad (BBT Joan 7-11-5 L Canto 1 ) 

0 (MW J Bddger 6-11-0 M Bdcbdor n 

0 Oh Ito Itoah MB HdAdl 7-11-0 frOttfM n 

BRdtoartJGPai 6-n-fl • Mum B 

04) Smadadana (Id C Wndn 7-11-0 _ 3hy*ii Mdel 0 

6 Tbto BtoMa (75) P Ftody 7-H-fl • C Baa n 

MM H*4k 4-10-7 JGdtotoh A 

S nand U (%n 4-W-2 ; dr G Odt i 

1*90 0*1 4-10-2 Hr S Doack 

l BBy ItoadBa. CM We. tWOedy BN Ragd Send W Yoiag 
I Bdn Ua SB. 12-1 Barn M*dy Cmaaacha Hm. 


. 12-1 Bane MMy Cmaaada Hm. 



g^greraDUNCAMSON mhhowal MADEN 


I CHASE 

2m 3f £3^37 (11 dectered) 


8-11-5.-. 

t-n BayUagb | 

FP-P3D M^yn 


PttbokB-11-6 _TJHanay — 
1 0 Cm 7-11-5 A Tbantoa — 

ea (29 A H May 

JAMcCat* — 

0 A Cerel 6-11-6 BPnmB ■ 

feDBndo* 8-11-5 B Doady R 

Pfl m Mto ■» ..«— _ 

M M Ptoe 8 - 11 - 0 I- A P decay Ml 
Ron 7-11-0 B Tanka m 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


tor (ton % istiS 

25 104 24 -1108 
16 81 192 43.13 
15 72 208 -5.79 
13 43 30? *091 
U 58 22.4 -7.15 
12 88 ua -tar? 
12 S3 120 +&S3 


Trainer watch 


t PP-P3D Konbaa ddedr (89 C Pqdna 

7-1 f-0 drO dEPM (7)* — 

10 MOO- SeaBtoSW pad JMdea B- 11 -O A Bdaa ta — 

11 m-4 Wto A BM (19 B Ryd 8-11-0 Bay Laefe pj n 

M*n 2-1 Cairg *84 7S ADcaatmy taty. 4-1 lojai Stop. 7-i EM^Oiat 
8-1 a* Omyton. 12-1 8qi UxaA 18-1 Wto A Had 


IBFtoa Kinds 

16 SO 170 -2073 
16 56 268 +4868 
15 50 25.4 -2321 
U 31 416 +0ffi 
13 101 129 -1834 
8 42 19.1 -2161 
8 43 me +3.95 


Horan IdfeMriat inlBri mn Vhm lBdn— r ndna t 

1.15 Kbfs Roaa, B Sea to R Busier & OicHd House. K R MWwl to 
MhtHKnight 1.46 Pher Too Touchy. Victor DartoeltoPBoaen; 3.15 
Scarlet Ranbtor, Mta H Knight ba R M Sfeimga; £45 Soobta Gbi, fl 
Smto J Wkum SaaMraR 12J0»acJartfnBte. JLftyoloM 
A Pea & areoftheotaones, J Norton to A S&eetan 1 J30 VRggi Moan, j 
J 0fte« a M Brawn: 3JJ0 Our Wey, C Brittain to M BrttWn; 330 
Sag Dane*. JC Tuck bSHam; 4JJ0 6atAUfe.J OTWy to M 
Brttebi GMatyRton, BIRstoJSpaartng. 


Southwell eight-race all-weather Jackpot programme 


TOUT PALBf 
Ctaataz(iU(i] 
BMOBMlM 


TOPFOIW 


MutabadeOi 
DoVUaQacar 
Sweat Supposin 


C otbner shaw ftrt 

Bold Aristocrat 
Doobto Osow ud 
UnBaOerakkiOd 


4.00 MRyRato Get A Ufa 

AO-matner. Fbesand. teft-hatoM track oMJtm enth 3l nn-bi 
Gdng: Scntinl * Denotes MWwa 
tom Lay numbers an adramaga. 

Loos rBstancn i n weK ara: Gobfcn Saddle 11.30. Mte L PerraO. 
Stnflidyde. 264 mKc. 

Sam day wtanen: 1230 Chahc 1.00 Godoustan Park & 
ftropo/flor. 

Bfckma Brst tbna: 12.30 VWnmttay. 2.00 Dahyafi. Vtarat 
Nona 

4 5 OAWI ISLE HANDICAP STAKES (Dflri) 

1 1m £2.035 (II declared) 

21 p (OIM Dtoad fan (if J Jwtoa S- 16-0 ACM 88 

wild w. < eg w _ 

s s jsi ssjg — 1 — S *» 

W4® 35457 Mobtoa m P) a u iteta 5-9-0 0 Baton 8E 

55 °^ y to»w*nCTTOMaamin^-;.FiiirtBo 84 

J2S SS 0 ; H “** S- 8 " 6 A Made* - 

wa 005G-J 0a*M Me p) (0 J Pa4« 5-8-J _ _ 6 BadnB 87 


ieam 6*000- F— m VaBt-ftda (im D Cotywa 4-8-1 l Chanedi 88 
inn oatr* s m ie rti m TO w n*whwa s-s-o ■ a Mec*ttr m as 
110(71 06000 O u a rWhadto aa (IB9 (C8) A SM 

, 6-7-10 B MBda — 

111 (lit mnn Victoria Itoroq 090 8-7-10 0 traaa*- — 

BaStog 7-2 OtiB. 11-2 Satan ftesena Vaare. 6en*a JoW. 8-1 IMd 
tto Bta nnmwd k. Any latft 

1 AA HUB BLE^ HANDICAP STAKES (ON 2f 

aWwlm £2,085 (10 declared) 


M JMd M MM 4-9-3 — 0 daoadi Q — RBM 55243 B w d M u i iato (TOdH C Oawr 7-0-3 -I 

ip$D9M4-W> ldda*« — adS 3300-Q S**Vi o. ■ Tdaa pBB Cato 5-&-1 . L Bw 

A tocCMf B4 mFn 44554 dartmr m a J*rlirr 4-frl _B 


I dWw im £2,085 (10 declared) 

an® 811-11 OaitoianBm Pa* (3) (Ito ad CT P Fabak 

6-9-11 G P*Jto (safe 

3BQ 52142 UozwMaa (48) Us JCsd 4-9-10 — S MkaA ■ 

anra ao«46 ran— 01 WTO b am «-M «(*■ » 

®l{J0l 20009 (tobgaa (iq m TCW adM-ll 0 WttfX 84 

asm anMEatfaWi n (Q W R Mated . 

DOOM W mm jAQ«5a LCtowaS? — | £ 

707 Ml 05386 HaBbr nm (17) (On Enrico kcbaM-4 IM Dddar — 

MB a 60661 Nnctod lay m (CD) J toe 5-8-2 _ S Cmm (H M 
WO US0M UWMm RUSS j to* 7-8-0 — -Tldn «■ 

noli cam. Dam « im (sq m M oaw 

W-10 A ***** P) S3 

■adto® 3-1 Cbnaavn ft** 9-2 ttodaia 1 1-2 RbcW Bo* 7-1 SUm. 

Ul7 S4K, 8-1 Sra 12-1 Mgn. EBM». ~ 

I OABAWttAPHaaK^MAfflfflHANIWJAP 
to W\# STAKES (DiVI) 

1m4f £2^J85 no declared) ’ 

2J* 1L* 04 5 SMMansUQeom 4-10-0 — „P Ctoar (AdM 

302(3) 550- ltaa»8 (AD) Ms K itotey 4-66 8 Pad ffl — 


30000 toBBM toaaa (14d M UH 4-9-3 — D ItomaM CR — 

34000- JM* SayajlQDSm 4-9-0 1 town* « — 

35039 2 bad fHIfSaM 8-8-9 A fcctoM B4 

anj> MM* <SSi) S M*r 5-8-6 Eady Jayn B — 

00-43 Trianto ■ (7) P Ddka 4-8-5 ARMS 71 

ooo- GdM *•*■« azj iMlPama 4-8-4 i toaAday g — 

000041 HaMwa f77J SBnahj 5-8-2. J Baaky pj — 

A1BM- Rdm pi7) n Frier 4-8-0 R Warm * U 

3-1 StiMt 4-t ttOomr.9-1 I3-? MQd Uxn 7-1 U*t-& 

R. 10-1 atkB SUdb 


O /VtHiOFSKVECUUHIIGLBnEISniKES 

Aa sfSJ 71 EZ085 H3 dectered) 


MiVV 71 £2,085(1 3 dactare^ 

4HQ 03332- TMattomrEMtagka 4-8-3 AC 

4R(I] 00410 HdtoMli (7) (GS) . (R) 0 


4-8-13 — : Atoctotoy m* m 

IbMkimdlM (19 toJ Bant 4-8-11 P Mai a 84 


Bdtydi (233) (GO) B Sm 7-6-3 1 Draw** II 

BMTfeaa UMJHSawtoi 5-6-3 ■ Gaddi — 

Intel (MUoNUxsfer 4-M QMetey let A H 

ssMns^=:e-= 

W Ztett 3*4 Ud Msbcol f4 btottedati 1 1-2 Atom's da* 8-i 


187(11) 445M Badwr (7)0 J*r Bary 4-M _B RdkM M 

«t9 *1003- kacton Ua M n to H teate - 

4-8-13 — ICtei « 

80BRB 2243-4 todtalB itH| W JPgrea 8-6-6 — 9 toteM V 

mm 02B-.SB Pkaaaat (SO Ml H Vfittn 4-8-8 FQM 71 

me 48001 toug w * « O H e tt M 4-8 1 FMton* tt 

bo fib 01004- Atte d iP n <N9 PM* •>— Wi-TBtom a 
■atom 7-2 toman 0-3 B mdto dp . 8-1 9iml8ymedL 7-lTba Bdknd* 
Nd. Nam. 8-F to 1%, 10-1 tnai Una. AtowSl 

O SHUNS STAKS 

Mvl m 41 £2.085 (8 declared) 

im 463-22 H* b w fW) (PI Eta kO* 8-0-8 to* HM* «a 

2(1) 44000 Easto Bte (19 (C) N LMabn 6-06 P BoBato (9 

*68 

ia G6B68 JNm*((7)iqjHWbai5-M - A B*JL* —I 

80030- IB.iai \S (B B Stay** 6»3 S Drama Mi 

8 a 0009- WodBao (J21) mu JO'JOJI 6-6-3 B Mad — 

■ 0 040M (T7) SltoXr 4-V43 IM** — 

7® ‘ tom oncer tft2n G Haa 5-6-12 Jft* (7) — 

#M 8VQ8- A(W tetean (7MN F Ddno 4-8-8 LCtanock — 

■atom 7-4 Ptoana, 6-2 to a rray r-glfcdte. 7-4 FUK6-1 &azbflBk, 


famous victory 


AW»1Hm - 

I N CONDITIONS which 
surely - made -even the 
st aunches t opponent of 
mmimT rugby think twice, 
the new CTro am dub marked 
their first competitive match 
'with the win the occasion 

MrnnvlaA. 

But they were made to fight 
hard by the amateurs of 
Heworth, whose petfennance 
was a, credit to the National 
Conference competition in 1 
which they play- Oldham's 
hastily assembled team will I 
have to improve considerably ; 
if they are to avoid a thump- 1 
ing defeat in fee third round 
away to Whines of the First 
Division in a fortnight’s time. 

ft was a major surprise that . 
the gw*** was played at alL i 
Oldham Athletic have never 

Hpwi fee' EQOSt e^feiirrtasMr. ' 

landlords for their rugby 
leag ue tenants, and locals 
recalled that a soccer game 
had. been called off recently 
wtth the Boundary Park pitch ' 
hi much better shape. , 

fUrTVuww marlp light of fee 
conditions in the opening 
quarter to take a' 13-2 lead 
wife tries frean John Hough* 
the former Warrington 
booker who was fee new , 
club’s first si gning last De- 
cenfeer, andSean Cooper. 

Tfe'diB of the home side’s 
advantage was harsh on 
Heworth. whose winger 


James Allitt missed two pe£ 
attks after kicking them Into 

lead. Th<^ commjt; 

meat and 

rewarded with tries flNOttto 
centre Andy- Ga^ 

ssttisrsssSi^ 

Baniard akmg with two mow 

goals firom Atlit to put them 
14-12 ahead try half-tim® . 

However, the second hair 
belonged to Oldham. Hxelr 
captain Neil Flanagan chose 
to run two kickable penaltiM 
early on and from the second 
*»nt Craig' Higgle over from 
Se^S^tSen Diggle’s 
second try from dummy 1 wa 
was wdl converted by the 
second-row Brian Quinlan to 
give O ldham a 22-14 lead. 
Cooper, an experie nced ceo- 
tre vfeo had been, allowed to 
bmw to Oldham despite 
being voted Bradford’s 
Reserve Team Flayer of 1W7, 
t h^« scythed through the tir- 
ing Heworth defence for a 
B adyina try which clinched his 
Rtiir cat award as Man of the 
Mpteh- Further tries from 
Stephen Wilde and Adrian 
Meade completed a score 
which flattered the home 
side. 
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Aimc Bmn. H w n to aaaon: OMa* , Wnam, 
ptomnan. Gray. Wnagfamofth. Barnard. 
BiM ajtori iB Harriaon, ‘ Ct* 0“*. Brigoi. 
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sore make him 100-80 favour- 
ite, having cat Cadougold, a 
promising seco nd on fe* R As- 
cot card, to 12-1 from 16-1. 

John Dunlop wSl take over 
toe training of Aseot Gold 
Cup winner Celmic from the 
late David Mdrtey. ' . 

• Tomorrow's scheduled 
TrwtwHng at Carlisle has been 
abandoned : dae^- to- 
wateriogging. 


hc^^bfitgiveup on another 

H t^ SQup^V^Cjtol JMfeaon, however, n 
dompfete flm jdfi^togiaf t end up at Castlefbrd. 1 


accep t Hn ftt oCfe^^mtaa ; 

tn()iaB-hilf-^$j^g 
Kimmorky, who him been 
rffhsedaworkpornd^AV , 
The Bugby League’s 
tranafer tribunal will have 
two cases to consider on 
Friday. It win have to set a 
fee for Chris Smith’s move 
from Custlsford/fo St Hel-' 
mw anil wilo nw Hi* t ransfer 

of the Haiiftac and former 
Great Britain second-raw 
Michael Jackson* who 
agreed to sign for Sheffield 
Eagles this weekend. 


Sport in brief 


Jackson, however, may 
cud up at Castlefbrd, be- 
cause they have offered 
£2gjM0 to .Halifax whereas 
Sheffield's contract offer is 
jonpdffiQtttol on the player 


betog 

Mm 


red a firee agent, 
tr j 0» Bugles axe 
pull out of the 
. fee new tribu- 


Roper* the 21 -year-old 
Great Britain, cenne* is 
likely to need aJctme recon- 
struction emit brmUdhg. 
down ta 1 

Roper, wfib' ndisbd most 
of fee 1906 season after 
knee surgery* win have an 
exploratory operation on 
Wednesday but feces an- 
other lengthy absence. 


Hendry and Doherty 
given final warning 

THE world No. 1 Stephen Hendry and the world champion Ken 
Doherty are among those given a final ^ warning of disciplinary 
action by fee World Professional Billiards and Snooker Associ- 
alion at fee weekend, writes Clioe Everton. The WPBSA invited 
all of fee players managed by Ian Doyle to dissociate feem- 
selves from co mme nts he made criticising the governing body’s 
' chairman r«t w nuams. 

WiTllamfi Intends to recommend a separate disciplinary 
action against Hendry after fee Scot said that snooker was 
“poisoned from top to bottom’’. “A meeting win be held to 
consider what Hendry has said and to arrange a date fora 
hearing, ” Willia ms said- However, Jim Chambers, the chair- 
man of the WPBSA disciplinary committee, said he was un- 
aware of such a meeting- 

Hendry, beaten 5-4 by his fellow Scot Jamie Burnett, and 
Doherty, a 5-8 loser to the seasoned Welsh campaigner Tony 
Chapped, wore both eliminated from the Regal Welsh Open in 
Newport yesterday. 

Lietzke’s upset hopes 

ANDREWMAGEE and the part-time professional Bruce Lietzke 
shared fee lead at 25 under par afterthefourthround crf'fee 90- 
hole Bob Hc^e Classic, played over four desert courses. Lietzke, in 
QDlyhisseccBriprafesglcgialontmgsinceiastMay.sfaotalO- 
under-par 62 , fee lowefe of the tournament ou the Palmer Course 
a± PGA West to tie Magee, ^ vfeo posted a 68 at Bermuda Dunes. 
Fred Couples and,Steve Jones were third, three shots behind, 
going into the final round at Bermuda Dunes. " 

Fontenay the endurance king 

FRANCE’S J^rbPigrreFbntemayHanrwfi>i;efirctiJ Q Hg.nnfaa r 


EOshGisnbishi covered the 62S0mile course to 65 boors, 25 
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COMMENTARY RESULTS 

FONTWELL 771 781 

SOUTHWELL 772 782 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 780 

ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891222 790 
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Busby wings in 

G UARDIAN racing follow- 
ers ™»te a handsome 
profit on Saturday thanks to 
Mary Reveley’s 50-1 Newcas- 
tle winner Mr Busby, tipped 
by Ron Cox. whose nap Cltta- 
dino (11-4) was also successful 
at the meeting. 

Mrs Reveley had four win- 
ners at Newcastle with 
l Robbo, Hit The Canvas, Led- 
gendry Line and Mr Busby at 
oddsof 13,425-L 
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year's winner, Ktojiro Shirreeuka cf Japan, with the Japanese 
n^jfactoe-landingadean sweep af^ the first four overall 

posnfon&ri don't know why I have not won the event before " 

s^Fcmteiay.’Tmayhave.lafeed concentration or prahaps’lwas 
not mature enough. His compatriot Steptaane Peter^^ltook? 
record slaUititle infeemotorcyiJo mfagor y. 

Adams holds his own 

wmagalnsttiBfojflsianwhantheymetinro^ritw^^M^^ 3 


- Brlfem in 33 nioves, leaving Adams m second 
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Football 

Premiership: Newcastle 2, Bolton 1 

Georgian off 
his mind 
for a finale 


Michael Walker 

sees Ketsbaia’s 
moment of madness 

B izarre, spectacu- 
lar, astonishing, 
riveting; for 89 min- 
utes Newcastle 
United versus Bolton Wander- 
ers warranted none of those 
descriptions. But then in a 
stunning last minute, thanks 
to Temur Ketsbaia. all and 
more were appropriate, for 
this was the minute that wit- 
nessed the Georgian's descent 
from slick professional foot- 
baller with a fine right foot, 
™im demeanour and healthy 
bank balance ... to raging 
madness. 

The fall began in the 80th 
minute of a disjointed affair 
in which Nathan Blake had 
deservedly equalised John 
Barnes's 200th goal in domes- 
tic football and which Bolton 
were unlucky to lose. In that 
minute Ketsbaia replaced the 
straw-weight Jon Dahl To- 
masson and ran to where he 
was sent, out on the left A 
couple of characteristic head- 
down dribbles followed but no 
breakthrough would come 
and it seemed Ketsbaia was 
destined to be part of another 
hugely unimpressive Newcas- 
tle performance. 

No doubt this would have 
been the source of some dis- 
appointment both personally 
and professionally for Kets- 
baia. but there was nothing to 
suggest the depth of the well 
of frustration he has been 
drinking from of late. The Im- 
mensity of his despair, how- 
ever. was to be shown in a 
final frantic minute in which 
he tapped in the winner after 
Alan Shearer had nodded 
Alessandro Pistone's cross to 
Darren Peacock: Keith Brana- 
gan was ruffled by Peacock's 
challenge and his punch out 
fell to Ketsbaia. 

Now you might think that 
coming on as a substitute and 
scoring Newcastle's first win- 
ner in the Premiership since 
November would be the cause 
of some celebration. But not 
for Ketsbaia: the Georgian 
had lunacy on his mind. 

He ran to the advertising 
hoarding (Adidas — the dub’s 


kit makers) and launched his 
size nines into it with a bibli- 
cal vengeance. He then 
removed his shirt and chucked 
it on to the Gallowgate. Pis- 
tone's attempts to join the jubi- 
lation were shrugged off with 
an efoowaf Faustina AsprfDa 
proportions and the Italian 
was told to eff off — Ketsbaia's 
En glish is COming.On — and he 

then tried to take off his boots 
too. Luckily that Iasi reef-knot 
proved too much and, with 
everyone else beginning to trot 
back for the restart, Ketsbaia 
Joined them slowly. 

His anger had not abated, 
though. Still shirtless, he 
began shouting towards Ken- 
ny Dalglish while making ag- 
gressive one-arm gestures. 
These looked rather unpleas- 
ant and Dalglish appeared as- 
tounded. At this point John 
Beresford had seen enough 
and locked Ketsbaia in a half- 
nelson of which Mick 
McManus would have been 
proud. Ketsbaia was dis- 
pleased by this — he and 
Beresford are said to have 
continued their spat in the 
tunnel — and remained half- ! 
naked until his shirt was ! 
retrieved from the crowd and . 
handed back dismiss ively by : 
Shearer. 

Ketsbaia snatched it from ; 
him and put it back on, reluc- 
tantly, but he was still not fin- 
ished. The first time the ball 
came to him he whacked It 
sideways straight into touch. 
It all looked like a most public 
resignation and his col- 
leagues just stared at him. 

The final whistle went and 
presumably Ketsbaia sped off 
to Northumberland to bark at 
the moan, but not before icing 
a fantastical display with the 
remark: “I know it was un- 
usual but I wasn’t angry, 1 was 
happy." Of course be was. 

naigiish, publicly, was not 
angry either — "He's emo- 
tional sure, didn't he burst 
into tears after scoring in Za- 
greb?*’ — but bis private 
reaction was probably some- 
what differ ent- It will be in- 
teresting to see what part, if 
any, Ketsbaia plays at Anfield 
tomorrow night 

Whatever, he can sleep 
soundly knowing he has giv- 
ing us a moment that will be 
hard to beat in 1998. Thanks 
Temur. 
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Naked aggression . . . Pistone tries to calm down a shirtless Ketsbaia at St James' Park 


Leicester City 0, Liverpool 0 


Leeds United 1 , Sheffield Wednesday 2 


Elliott the wage earner Graham cracks the whip 


Russefl Thomas 


T HE warm applause rip- 
pling from the stands 
at the end could have 
been only for Leices- 
ter's sheer effort. Neutral ob- 
servers were left cold. 

Leicester players and man- 
agement echoed their fans’ 
sentiment, seeing this as a 
precious point from a contest 
of unequals, given Liverpool’s 
cachet and recent Premier- 
ship form. Everyone took 
pride In the cameo of Matt El- 
liott towering, physically and 
metaphorically, over Liver- 
pool’s multiraillion-seeking 
Hobbie Fowler. The so-called 
Journeyman, on £4,000 a 
week, eclipsed a so-called star 
soon to be earning around 
ho.ood a week. 

Liverpool, in turn, intoned 
respect for their limited 
hosts. "This Is a hard place to 
play.” gushed Jamie Red- 
knapp. "It’s always very diffi- 
cult against Leicester," cau- 
tioned Roy Evans, memory 
nagged by that 1-2 flop in 


August against Martin 
O'Neill’s men. No one men- 
tioned that Leicester have not 
won at home In the league for 
almost three months. 

Yet if this, according to 
Tony Cottee, was "a slightly 
off day” for Liverpool after 
five successive Premiership 
victories, then “there’s more 
to come” — not off days but 
more quality. Is there? On 
this evidence, as Cottee con- 
ceded, Manchester United can 
start counting their champi- 
onship bonuses now. 

Even allowing for the prob- 
lems Leicester pose — and 
pace and creativity are 
clearly not among them — 
this sterile game confirmed 
what a mediocre pack is pur- 
suing the next-best European 
prizes on offer. 

Only the bespectacled Ka- 
sey Keller, allowed largely to 
make an untroubled study of 
the visitors, departed from 
deference to LiverpooL "If 
anybody has a chance of 
catching United.” said the 
American, "it will probably 
be Blackburn. Really it's 


United's title to' lose.” i 

David James had progres- : 
sively less to worry about — 
barring a late, low drive from 
tbe Indefatigable Elliott — as 
Liverpool maintained their 
air of Improved stability at 
the back. Dominic Matteo 
gave another good perfor- 
mance but his side still lack a 
genuinely commanding de- 
fender. Little wonder that, de- 
spite the latest managerial de- 
nials, Elliott and Liverpool 
continue to be linked. 

Steve McMaxtaman ran and 
ran. usually nowhere. Curi- 
ously, considering the success 
of it in the dubs' first match, 
Pontus Kan mar k was not set 
to man-mark him. Arguably 
the ends justified the change 
of means. 

Another England icoa Liv- 
erpool’s dub captain Paul 
face, is 30 and showing signs 
of wear and tear. Again the 
£4.6 million midfielder con- 
tributed nothing of note; the 
self-styled Guv'nor governs 
very little these days. Perhaps 
the Lion of Rome has been in 
too many wars. 


Georgs Caufkin 

G eorge graham 

was attired in Savile 
Row's finest rather 
than uniform and jack- 
boots, choosing to walk 
rather than goose-step to 
his podium in the press- 
room. 

Once there the Leeds 
manager smiled politely 
and calmly answered ques- 
tions for 10 minutes with- 
out displaying any hint of 
his so-called dictatorial ten- 
dencies. It was difficult to 
r ec oncile this erudite fig- 
ure with the description 
penned by the former Leeds 
midfielder Carlton Palmer, 
who claimed that Graham 
“rules by fear". 

Until, that is, Graham 
spoiled it all by calling a 
halt to proceedings to ex- 
plain his delayed appear- 
ance. Predictably spleen was 
vented at his favoured mi- 
nority target, footballers. 

“The reason why I'm fate 
is that Rod Wallace is offi- 


cially on the transfer list.'* 
he said. *‘I told him after the 
game that *h«» dub has mow 
made tbe decision for him 
because of a lack of coopera- 
tion from him and his agent 
in silting down and discuss- 
ing a new contract. We 
know Rod’s agent is hawk- 
ing him around other 
dubs.” 

This was a strangely soul- 
less Yorkshire derby: pace 
but no urgency, skill but lit- 
tle application, and effort 
without ferocity of purpose. 
When lacking the latter. 
Leeds are undone. 

The exceptions to the te- 
dium were few. Wednes- 
day’s Petter Rudi offered 
Sporadic glimpses of the 
dose control and distribu- 
tion which had so terror- 
ised Newcastle the previous 
weekend, and Harry Kewell 
offered a similar hollow 
promise for the home side. 

If this had been a boxing 
match Ron Atkinson's side 
would have been awarded a 
split decision; Wednesday 
probably deserved their vic- 


tory for the refreshing clar- 
ity of their 82nd-minute 
winner. The right-back lan 
Nolan sent a deep cross be- 
yond tbe far post, where 
Andy Booth fired in an im- 
perious half-volley. Energy, 
strength, attitude, commit- 
ment and drive were the ad- 
jectives Atkinson used later 
to describe Wednesday’s 
performance, euphemisms 
for paltry entertainment 

It was in keeping with a 
messy game that the Leeds 
equaliser had come by de- 
fault Mark Pembrldge's mo- 
mentum producing an own- 
goal after Kewell slanted in 
across. 

It was equally typical that 
once Graham had attempted 
to plug the gaps down 
Leeds's right flank with two 
half-time substitutions, 
Wednesday's goals both 
originated there. For the 
first, Mark Beeney had 
repelled Booth’s shot from a 
Pembrldge centre and John 
Newsome had turned in the 
rebound. Dictators, you see, 
are human too. 


SPORTS NEWS 15 

Tottenham Hotspur 1 , West Ham United 0 

Redknapp 
may pay for 
his passion 


Martin Thorpe 

C HRISTIAN GROSS 
must have been pleas- 
antly surprised by Sat- 
urday's outcome. Not the fact 
that his struggling Tottenham 
side picked up their first 
league win in four games but 
that the disparaging after- 
match headlines were for 
once not about him. 

One would struggle to find 
a friendlier, more passionate 
manager than Harry Red- 
knapp. but at White Hart 
Lane he let that ardour boll 
over into anger and as a 
result faces the possibility of 
an FA disrepute charge. 

So does his Ivory Coast- 
born striker Samassl Abou, 
whose sending-off after 42 
minutes marred what had 
been a compelling game of 
football played hard, but for 
the most part fair. That was 
until Abou challenged 
Stephen Carr for the ball with 
a robustness that Carr's team- 
mate Ramon Vega failed to 
appreciate. 

As Abou walked by him, 
Vega deliberately pushed into 
the West Ham striker who, in 
retaliation, stupidly kicked 
the back of Vega's leg. 

Vega went down and the 
linesman alerted David El- 
leray who. despite protests 
from Abou, flourished the red 
card. Tbe skilful striker, who 
speaks no English, then com- 
pounded bis felony by twice 
grabbing Elleray. 

Redknapp bad walked down 
the touchline to prevent fur- 
ther trouble, but the gesture 
had exactly the opposite ef- 
fect Seconds after Elleray 
had invited Redknapp on to 
the pitch to pull off the ani- 
mated Abou. Spurs' Colin Cal- 
derwood ran up to the West 
Ham manager and shouted in 
his face: "He's kicked him." 

Redknapp shouted back, 
"No, Vega's an actor," and ag- 


! itatedly pushed Calderwood 
away. The manager then had 
to be physically restrained 
from renewing his attack. 

Redknapp's actions not 
only worsened an already 
fraught situation but acted as 
an incitement to a large 
chunk of the West Ham 
crowd, who then tried to push 
their way on to the pitch. 

Afterwards Elleray said he 
would send a video of the 
Abou and Redknapp Incidents 
to the Football Association to 
see If it required further 
action. 

Redknapp tried to brush off 
the confrontation with Cal- 
derwood. "Did 1 really push 
him?" he asked unconvinc- 
ingly. The manager's views of 
i the Abou incident were 
equally suspect He cast doubt 
on Abou’s kick by accusing 
i Vega of "going down as if he 
were dead” and "getting the 
boy sent off” but then admit- 
ted: "I never saw Abou's kick, 
to be truthfuL" 

The point is that retaliation 
in any shape Is outlawed. And 
Abou was wrong not Just for 
hitting back. In getting sent 
off he undermined West 
Ham's chances in a game that 
until then they had largely 
controlled. 

Spurs had taken the lead 
after seven minutes when 
Jurgen Klinsmann stretched 
In front of Rio Ferdinand to 
direct David Ginola's excel- 
lent cross past Craig Forrest 
for his first goal since his 
second coming. But West 
Ham took charge of the rest of 
the half, with Spurs' stand-in 
goalkeeper Espen Baardsen 
making some excellent saves. 

Though Spurs worked hard 
and Nicola Berti, making his 
home debut, added drive to 
their midfield, they failed to 
extend their lead. But with 
three points and Les Ferdi- 
nand due back from injury 
next Saturday, things are 
looking up. 


Barnsley 1 , Crystal Palace 0 

Coppell given 
food for thought 


PHOTOGRAPH: JOHN OLES 


Derek Potter 


A PART from talking 
about the over-fussy 
referee who booked 
seven, much of the chat after 
a robust yet never vicious 
contest between two teams 
fighting for survival among 
the wealthy elite was about 
hunger. 

“I have got my appetite 
back," said Tomas Brolin, 
whose figure suggests he has 
always enjoyed good food. 
What the Swedish forward 
meant of course, was that he 
is happy to be at Palace after 
his troubled spell with Leeds 
United and he has the motiva- 
tion to rediscover the fitness 
that made him a feared player. 
"It will be three or four weeks 
before rm fully fit and I hope 
Steve Coppell stays [as man- 
ager]; I can work with him." 

Neither manager could 
quibble about the appetite of 
his players, though Coppell, 
who found it too hot In Man- 
chester City's kitchen, could 
have been excused a nervous 
twitch or two. 

A team with such a power- 
fill away record as Palace 
must have been hugely disap- 
pointed when Brolin' s equal- 
iser was disallowed after he 
followed up a Bruce Dyer shot 
which hit an uprig&t. Nicky , 
Eaden also made a goal-line 
clearance from Dyer. 


Such recollections will not 
deter Barnsley, who contin- 
ued their habit of winning 
after a savage defeat; in this 
case the 6-0 hiding at West 
Ham, described by their man- 
ager Danny Wilson “as oar 
worst performance yet”. 

Despite this fourth league 
win at Oakwell this season, 
Barnsley stay at the foot of 
the table but only four points 
separate the bottom seven. 
Moreover they won with 
teamwork and determination 
despite being without the sus- 
pended central defenders Ar- 
jan de Zeeuw and Adie Moses. 

Ashley Ward’s winning 
goal summed up the match. It 
was the product of a deter- 
mined run in which he de- 
ceived Andy Lmlghan before 
firing in a strong shot which 
heat Kevin Miller, whose ear- 
lier save from the bard-work- 
ing Neil Redtearn had kept 
Palace In the hunt for a 20th 
away point of the season. 

Jan-Aage FJortoft did 
enough on his debut to sug- 
gest that his height and expe- 
rience will he useful back-up 
for Ward, whose goal was his 
sixth since his £1 million 
switch from Derby County. 

On their travels Palace are 
a point better off than Man- 
chester United, albeit from 
two more games. With a 
home record to equal Barns- 
ley’s they would be in eighth 
place — or seventh heaven. 


Euro 2000 

Groups 
offer few 
clues 


I T MAY not be the Group 
of Death — Group Four, 
with France. Russia and 
Ukraine, has some claim to 
the title — but It is tough 
enough to be going on with. 

These matters are impos- 
sible to establish at this 
range. The 1098 World Cup 
finals In France win change 
the landscape of European 
football in ways that are 
guaranteed to surprise us. 
And then national teams 
will be regeared for Euro- 
pean Championship Quali- 
fying. with new coaches 
and you nger players. 

By the time Bulgaria play 
England, for example, they 
may be unrecognisable 
from the team that burst 
Into the semi-finals of the 
1996 World Cup. Here we 
look ut how they — ana 
other key contenders — 
will shape up. 

Robert Prycc 


The threat to England 


The threat to Ireland 


The threat to Scotland 


Poland 

POLES know two things about 
major championships. They wfll 
be drawn In a group with England. 

And they won't qualify. 

The first has already come true, 
but don’t count on the second. 
Poflsh football Is In a mess, with 
top dubs going bust and leading 
ptayere dossiting the national 
team, but given the right coach 
and a concerted effort they could 
prove to have a team capable of 
living with the best 

Recent record: Have failed 
six times In succession to 
qualify for the finals of a 
major competition. 

Coach: Janusx Wojcik Is the 
filth Incumbent in tbe past 
two years. 

Key player: Andrzej 
Juskowiak played little part in 
the World Cup campaign after 
falling out with Andoni 
Flechnkzek, one of WojcUrt 
predecessors, but If he can be 
won over he will be a 
considerable asset, a striker In 
his prime with considerable 
experience in Europe. 

Also look out for: March 
Citko has been the 
outstanding player In the 
Polish League, a fast; 
penetrative left-winger who 
; could set problems for Glenn 
Huddle's foil- backless 
defence. And Mardn MiecieL 
a 22-year-old forward of 
surprising grace and balance. 


Bulgaria 

THE 1998 World Cup may be the 
last opportunity for an 
outstanding generation of 
Bulgarian footballers to shine. The 
European Championship Is Gkeiy 
to be a step too far. . 

Hrteto Stoichkov. the defenders’ 
nightmare, wiu be 34 when the 
finals come around. Triton Ivanov, 
the defender who looks Dke a 
nightmare. wiB be almost 33. And 
many of toe other players elevated 
to stardom by their success n the 
1 996 World Cup — including 
Yordon Lechkov. whose header 
knocked out West Germany In the 
quarter-finals — will be wefi into 
their thirties. 

Recent record: Reached 1994 
World Cup semi-finals; failed 
to reach Euro 96 second 
round; qualified for 1998 
World Cup finals. 

Coach: Hristo Bonev has 
shown great patience and tact 
in handling the impossible 
task of succeeding Dhnitar 
Penev. Even Stoichkov was 
won over; after leading a 
players’ boycott in support of 
Penev, he made his peace with 
Bonev by presenting him 
with a bouquet of flowers. 

Key player: Krasimir 
Balnkov is likely to be right at 
the hub of tbe team. Most of 
the rest of the positions are up 
for grabs. 

Also look out for: Marian 
Hrlstov. an athletic blond who 
plays in the hole. 


| Sweden 

A HOME defeat by Austria should 
have given some due: failure to 
qualify for the World Cup finals in 
Scotland's group should have 
confirmed It Sweden have failed 
to five up to the promise shown by 
the Bees of Tomas BrsDn and 
Jonas Them. 

This tou-namem may be that 
ge n e r a t i on's last chance to make 
an impact. Them tuns 31 in 
March, Brofin is just beginning 
another comeback. Martin Dahl In 
Is still In his prime. A number of 
younger players, notably Jesper 
Blomqvist, should be anxious to 
prove themselves. Sweden may 
present England with their 
greatest threat. 

Recent record: Failed to 
qualify for France 98. 
finishing third behind 
Scotland and Austria in 
Group Four. Have played in 
only one European finals 
since 1964 — as hosts six 
years ago. 

Coach: Tommy Soderberg. 
tbe former Under-2L coach, 
replaced Tammy Svens son. 
Key player: Jesper 
Blomqvist, once the scourge 
of Manchester United with 
JFK Gothenburg, is now with 
Milan. 

Also look out for: Jorgen 
Pettersson, a 22-year-old with 
a good touch and some 
knowledge of bow to use it, is 
a very promising striker. 


Croatia 

A wonderfully talented bunch of 
players needs help from the 
emerging generation if Croatia 
are to make a mark on the 
next World Cup and European 
Championship. 

The front pairing of Alen Bokstc 
aid Davor Suker still looks 
formidable. Steven Bffic and Igor 
Stimac remain at the heart of the 
. defence, but the mktftekJ needs 
help. Aijosa Asanovic, the Darby 
midfielder, has not played for a 
while and Robert Proskiecki, 
whose exquisite touch once 
illuminated the Real Madrid 
midfield, has been rejected by 
Barcelona, though his recent 
performances in the Croatian 
League suggest that he may not 
be quite as crocked as he looked. 

Recent record: Reached the 
quarter-finals of their first 
European Championship in 
England in 1996. Qualified for 
France 98 with a playoff 
defeat of Ukraine after 
finishing second to Denmark. 
Coach: Miroslav Blazevic has 
survived criticism and a 
difficult World Cup 
qualifying campaign. 

Key player: Davor Suker, the 
Real Madrid striker who can 
be counted among the world’s 
deadliest finishers. 

Also look out for: Robert 
Spehar has a goalscoring 
record to suggest be may yet 
emerge a key striker. 


Yugoslavia 

They are over their international 
suspension — a crushing victory 
ova- Hungary In the World Cup 
play-offs confirmed It — and they 
have the talent to go on making 
an Impact 

But they wifi miss Dejan 
Savicevic. The free-running 
midfielder with the blazing left 
foot who on his day could be one 
of the world's most exciting 
players, is unlikely to play much 
of a part He is already 31 
and Milan seem ready to write 
him off. 

Recent record: After their 
international suspension, 
which unfortunately kept 
them from taking their place 
in the 1992 European 
Championship finals and 
subsequent tournaments, 
they came back to finish 
second in their World Cup 
qualifying group and crush 
Hungary in the play-oflis. 
Coach: Slobodan Santrac. 
Key player: Predrag 
Mijatovic, who forms a strong 
and clever Slavic strike force 
with Croatia's Davor Suker at 
Real Madrid, came into his 
own in the World Cup 
qualifying campaign. 

Also look out for: Dragan 
Ciric has survived being 
tagged “the new Savicevic" to 
emerge as the most exciting 
of the new generation of 
Yugoslavs. 


This group wBI do to be going 
on nrftft. After tho Czech 
Republic, who are the mqjor 
t hro at, the onty dangers to 
Scotian (Pa qualification are 
likely to be the flight to the 
Faroe Islands and ■groping a 
kick-off ti me with Estoni a . 

After their cautious 
progress to the Euro S8 final 
the Czechs have made little 
Impact. Th e y w ere 
unfortunate to be drawn hi 
the same World Cup group as 
Spain and Yugoslavia, but 


ITALY will be overwhelming 
favourites to head this section 
even though. In the finals, they 
have consistently underachieved 
since their sole triumph In the 
competition, when they took the 
trophy in their own country 30 
years ago. For Italians, Euro 96 
remains a bad memory, but both 
the team and their adoring fans 
wfll be confident of another king 
World Cup run this summer. 

Denmark, also competing in 
France 96. appear the obvious 
threat to the A2zuni and will point 
to their astonishing success in 
Euro 92 in Sweden as proof of 
what their players, possessing 
ability and resourcefulness, can 
achieve. 

The Swiss could well vie with 
Denmark for a play-off place and. 
sadly, this looks Eke yet another 
group too strong for Wales, as 
well as Belarus. 


I they can hardly c ompiain 
about their mf luthia t ion when 
they scored only one goal in 
the four matches against the 
teams that advanced to 
France. 

But the Czechs do have 
talent to go with their 
org a n i sation and they surely 
cannot mess up qualification 
this time. If Martin eteak 

establishes himself as tholr 

chief midfielder, they may 
even entertain a few neutrals 
on the way. 


Northern Ireland 


NORTHERN IRELAND’S recent 
record against Germany has been 
impressive, including a 1-1 draw 
In Nuremburg in a World Cup 
qualifier in November 1996. 

Turkey have promised much for 
several years but continue to fed 
short of fheir potential Their failure 
to qualify for next simmer's World 
Cup finals foUawed a gravely 
disappointing Euro 96 at which 
they lost aB three of their matches 
and feSed to score. 

Finland, who have never 
qualified for the finals of a major 
tournament, ware denied a place 
in the play-offs tor France 98 only 
by a last-minute Hungarian 
equalis er . England's comfortable 
defeats of Moldova, who finished 
bottom of qualifying Group Two 
without a point, suggest the 
Eastern Europeans wfll pose Dttie 
threat 


a 




Sharp Speed. . . Chelsea's Frank Sinclair fails to block the Everton captain's shot as he slots in his team's equaliser from an unsympathetic angle 


PHOTOGRAPH: ALEX UVESEV 


Premiership: Everton 3, Chelsea 1 


Chelsea belief ebbs away 


I T IS generally accepted 
that, on a miserable, un- 
appealing afternoon 
such as this. Chelsea's 
title credentials will 
either be reaffirmed or ex- 
posed as of rather dubious 
substance. 

The suspicion has always 
been that any team who are 
stuffed to the gills with for- 
eign players will hardly 
relish the prospect of stand- 
ing toe to toe with a bunch of 
desperate northerners when 
the wind Is blowing and the 
rain is cascading down. 

This, possibly, was a suit- 
able occasion to trot out those 
cliches about northern grit 
and southern softies, the ar- 
gument spanning generations 
and dividing a nation. 


Yesterday. Everton's spirit 
carried them to a fourth win 
in five Premiership games. 
Chelsea's lack of spirit con- 
demned them to a seventh 
league defeat. End of story. 

Chelsea's manager Ruud 
Gullit was angry and he had 
every right to be. 

“We were sloppy and you 
can’t be like that at this 
level," he said. “Good teams 
don't give things away, but 
we did today. Everton de- 
served to win the game and 
now. in terms of the champi- 
onship, we have a lot to do. 

“Chelsea has made some 
giant steps forward in a short 
period and maybe I ask a lit- 
tle bit too much of my players 
sometimes.” 

Yet Chelsea could have won 
as comfortably as they even- 
tually lost. Everton often 
threatened to extend the tra- 


ditional scouse hospitality 
way beyond acceptability. 

So generous were they, par- 
ticularly in a dour first half; 
that Chelsea were not 
required to add diligence to 
technique. They simply wait- 
ed for possession to be pre- 
sented to them. 

Everton's midfield began to 
resemble a soup kitchen, hap- 
pily doling out sustenance to 
any Chelsea player with that 
needy look. 

That Chelsea did not profit, 
or even shape to take Ml ad- 
vantage, was mystifying, for 
Everton could barely conceal 
the fact that they were there 
for the taking. It was an un- 
forgivable timidity which 
Gullit's men were ultimately 
to regret 

This was a poor game in 
poor conditions, an afternoon 
which did not boast a shot 


until the agnri minute when 
Everton’s Tony Grant struck 
an advertising hoarding, »nH 
nnp which did not yield a gen- 
uine chance until C helsea de- 
servedly moved in front eight 
minutes before half-time. 

The build-up to the goal rep- 
resented such a shining bea- 
con in the thickening gloom 
that even the Everton faithful 
must have been tempted to 
applaud. The execution, 
though, was messy. 

Steve Clarke's cross from 
the left prompted panic and 
although Tore Andre Flo's 
initial effort was blocked by 
Carl Tiler, he displayed the 
presence of mind to push 
home at the second attempt 

The goal will have brought 
a wry smile to the lips of at 
least one man steeped in the 
Everton tradition. Joe Royle’s 
managerial reign at Goodison 


Park ended last March after 
his request to buy Flo from 
the Norwegian club Brann 
Bergen fell on deaf ears. 
Royle's authority had been 
undermined and he quit Flo 
promptly opted for a slightly 
different shade of blue and, of 
course, he succeeded in prov- 
ing a point yesterday. 

Astonishingly, Chelsea’s 
lead was to last barely three 
minutes. Again It was an un- 
tidy affair, Gary Speed turn- 
ing the ball in from an un- 
sympathetic angle as the 
French forward Mickael Ma- 
dar protested furiously that 
his header had been pre- 
vented from crossing the line 
by F rank Sinclair’s out- 
t> Li etched arm. 

Thereafter Chelsea contin- 
ued to hold both sway and 
much of the possession but, 
significantly, the better of the 


opportunities were beginning 
to fall to Everton feet. 

Duncan Ferguson and Ma- 
dar were to be denied by 
rather fortunate deflections 
before Chelsea's resolve — as 
Gullit later conceded — began 
to weaken. 

Just after the hour Fergu- 
son threaded through a 
crowded penalty area to reach 
Nick Barmby’s corner and 
send home a firm header. It 
was a telling blow from which 
Chelsea were never to 
recover. 

Even so, it took a bizarre 
own-goal by Michael Duberry 
with only seven minutes 
remaining — a swerving 
drive into the far comer — to 
confirm this was to be Ever- 
ton’s day — they rose three 
places to 13th — and. quite 
possibly, not Chelsea’s 
season. 


Paul Hayward on the welcome and timely return of England’s most lethal striker 


Shearer raises the roof 


Verdict 


EWCASTLE support- 
ers think the pic after 
the club's name 
■I stands for Players 
Leave Continually. How joy- 
ous. then, that the exodus of 
exotic bodies should be halted 
by the return of potentially the 
greatest Geordie of them alL 

Seldom can the unzipping 
of an anorak have unleashed 
such euphoria. Just before 
4.30pm Alan Shearer undid 
his sensible coat to stomach- 
Oipping acclaim and galloped 
out to save Newcastle and 
their fans from themselves. 
Elsewhere In England. Andy 
Cole probably shuddered as 
he considered his chances of 
seizing the No. 9 shirt in 
France this summer, while 
Liverpool's Michael Owen 
doubtless felt merely a hope- 
ful pup once more. 

The most important season 
of Shearer's career had gone 
33 games without him and the 
club he so adored as a boy had 
slipped into mediocrity’ and 
rancour. But such is the 
force-field around England's 
foremost striker that Kenny 
Dalglish must have been 
tempted to give him a phone- 
box in which to change from 
sidelined superstar into sav- 
iour of the Geordie universe. 
Every stage of the disrobing 
was cheered like a scene from 
The Full Monty, and suddenly 
Newcastle looked a whole 
team again with a hit-man to 
occupy the wasteland of their 
fake forward line. 

As Faustino Asprilla exited 
stage left, muttering paid-for 
reglcidal thoughts (Dalglish 
has lost the plot etc), Shearer 
entered stage right It was 
much later than he would 
have liked in the context of 90 
minutes against Bolton but 
far sooner than medical 
science would normally 



allow. Packed thighs and 
bulging calves were testa- 
ment to the amount of sweat 
he has expended in the gym. 
If Robbie Fowler thinks he is 
worth £50,000 a week, what 
should Shearer’s little brown , 
envelope contain? 

A strong suspicion emerged I 
on Saturday that Dalglish is 
being let down by some of bis 
players. Among supporters, i 
this is the truth that dare not i 
speak Its name. 

It must bring immense j 
relief to Dalglish to know that 
no whips need to be cracked 
around the feet of Alan 
Shearer. 

His presence also compels 1 
any malingerers in the team 1 
to get a move on and encour- 
ages the side to believe that 
games really can be won. 

Shearer's body language 
would have made a good in - 
structional video for aspiring 
youngsters. He knew the best 
he could hope for was a place 
on the subs* bench but wasn’t 
keen to stay there for long 
after the half-time tea bad 
been taken. He admitted to 
pestering Dalglish and his as- 
sistant Tommy Bums long be- 
fore he was finally let oft the 
leash after Bolton had equal- 
ised through Nathan Rialto 
Shearer had been sprinting 
up and down the suet strip of 
the sideline with Increasing 
vigour and casting agitated 
looks at his manager. 

The fever gripping St James’ 
Park may prove to have bro- 
ken at the point when the now 
34-year-old John Barnes 
trudged off to be replaced by 
Shearer at centre-forward. 
Barnes had done his Job all 
right scoring Newcastle's first 
— his 200tb league and cup 
goal — but 90 minutes of pred- 
atorial endeavour is now be- 
yond him. The slower Barnes 



■ft's a massive boost for us. But I think you’ve got to 
hang fire for four weeks. Alan’s been out for a long 
time with the injury and, just because you come 
back and put a shirt on, it doesn’t mean he’s fit. 

I think we all need to be cautious and I’m sure Alan 
will be. We've got to make sure he gets through the 
next four weeks. Once he does that, gets through 
that amount of football, then hopefully we’ll have a 
fit Alan Shearer.’ Glenn Hoddle 


r waters lie beyond this 
summer’s World Cup. But If 
Glenn Hoddle Is to qualify for 
the 2000 European Champion- 
ship in similar style, his team 
will need to maintain their 
present standard of 
navigation. 

Yesterday's draw here for 
the Euro 2000 qualifiers chal- 
lenged Singh*™* to repeat the 
performances, especially the 
away performances, that have 
taken them to France. Even If 
Group Five Is not a group of 
death, most of the other eight 
appear happy-go-lucky by 
comparison. 

It almost goes without say- 
ing that to reach Holland and 
Rolgjnm, the joint hosts of 
Euro 2000, England win have 
to o ve rcome P oland, whom 
they are clearly feted to meet 
in perpetuity. But Bulgaria 
look a bigger threat and 
Sweden, World Cup semi-final- 
ists in 1994, are due a change of 
fortune after felling to qualify 
for France. 

Luxembourg, Hoddle’s other 
opponents, swore in 1983 that 
they would never entertain 
Rn giish opp osition again after 
their little national stadium 
was trashed by visiting fens 
for a second time. Paul Philipp, 
the Luxembourg coach, cited 
Euro 96 as a good omen but 
any misbehaviour by England 
fens in France will not do 
much to change the Grand 
Duchy's minds. 

With the nine group winners 
and the best runnere-up join- 
ing the two hosts in the tourna- 
ment proper, England’s group 
is obviously going to be tight 
The remaining eight second- 
placed teams will play-off 
home and away to produce the 
last four qualifiers. 

After the draw Hoddle 
marked down Bulgaria as the 
main danger. “They gained 
respect throughout the game 
for their performances In the 
last World Cup," he said, “and 
they could be our biggest 
problem. 

“But in file World Cup quali- 
fiers we won a group which 
contained Italy. Poland and 
Georgia and this is really no 
different; Bulgaria are not 
quite as strong as Italy and 
Sweden are a bit better than 
Georgia, that’s alL And at least 
we're going to familiar places; 
we certainly know our way to 
P oland, lie difficulty is E° in B 
to be the strength of the 
opposition.” 

It is not easy at this stage to 
envisage where that strength 
will be concentrated. Al- 
though Bulgaria reached the 
semi-finals of the 1994 World 


Cup by knocking out the hold- 
ers Germany, they are an age- 
ing side. The Poles, on the 
other hand, have been concen- 
trating on youth development 
and as Tommy Soederberg. 
Sweden's coach, said yester- 
day: "Many of our squad get 
regular experience against 
England players In the Pre- 
miership 80 that should bean 
advantage for us." 

There can be little England 
and Poland do not know' 
about one another. With the 
exception of Euro 96, for 
which England qualified 
automatically as hosts, they 
have now joined the Poles hi 
five successive qualifying 
competitions for World Cups 
and European Champion- 
ships. For Hoddle the good 
news is that so far England 
have not been beaten. 

The last time England met 
Sweden in a major tourna- 
ment. however, Graham 
Taylor's team went out of the 
1992 European Championship 
after a 2-1 defeat in Stock- 
holm. Indeed England have 


If this is not a 
group of death, 
most of the 
others appear 
happy-go-lucky 


yet to beat die Swedes in a 
competitive fixture. 

Ron Greenwood's superior 
England side, the team of 
Kevin Keegan, Trevor Brook- 
ing et al, twice beat Bulgaria 
2-0 on the way to the 1980 
European tournament. The 
last time the countries met 
Terry Venables's team won a 
warm-up for Euro 96 1 - 0 . 

The qualifiers start in 
September and when England 
negotiate fixture arrange- 
ments with their Group Five 
opponents they will hope that 
all but one of their home 
games can be at Wembley, 
where rebuilding is due to 
start in June 1999. The 
remainder will probably be 
played at Old Trafford. 

Scotland are In one of the 
four six-nation groups, where 
the Czechs and Bosnia will be 
their rivals. Yugoslavia and 
Croatia pose the main threat 
to the Republic of Ireland in 
Group Eight, and Northern 
Ireland face Germany for the 
second successive qualifying 
competition. 

In Group One Wales are up 
against Italy. Denmark, Swit- 
zerland and Belarus. Their 
manager Bobby Goulddid, 
however, did win the FA Cup 
with Wimbledon 10 years ago, 
and that after beating Liver- 
pool In the final. 


The danger men, page 1 s 


Guardian Crossword No 21 9 175 


Set by Rufus 




Leaping into action . . . Shearer warms up for the moment 
everyone has been waiting for photograph- jaHNaus 


has become, the farther back 
he has been in the 

team, but when Shearer, As- 
prilla and Ian Rush were all 
absent he found himself 
rushed back to the front, 
where he has performed with 
mnsidgrpht o valour and <drfll 
Shearer’s contribution to a 
narrow and fortunate win was 
a couple of neat flick-cms and a 
header bads across the goal to 
Temur Ketsbaia, who fmishpd 
the move but then started what 
may have been the most vio- 
lently-composed resignation 


letter in history, Mektng the 
hoardings, ripping off his 
shirt waving his fist at the 
bench and shoving team- 
mates. 

In his first 18 minutes of 
action in six months. Shearer j 
can claim to have played a , 
significant part in Newcas- j 
tie's first league victory In j 
nine matphoc j 

Good news for Newcastle, I 
and a national triumph for I 
England. 



waauisotp PWZEPUZZLB 21.108 

This weeids winners of a CoMns 
English Dictionary are Michael Swift 
at Corostt, Co Durham, John Monts 
of Leeds. Mlctaai Moravian of 
Harrogate. Andy Leggett of Kaarst- 
Uorat Germany, and D L Alfred of 
Brighton. 
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24 There should be a flight to 
get you here (H) 

25 Criminal taking a couple of 
fools In (8) 

28 Gloomy doctor takes a year 

Off (6) 


Down 


— Irhn ai WJur, page 15 


Across 

1 Deserter held by soldiers 
without charge (6) 

5 A few upset the owner, too 
(3A3) 

9 Air force admiral? (8} 

10 Food taken from the hand 

(6) 

11 React badly to girl having a 
free hand (5,7) 


13 It’s bitter beer with nothing 
in it (4) 

14 Accomplished players, but 
not very bright (8) 

17 Overcame the fires of thirst? 
(8) 

18 Doss wrong, gets lines (4} 
20 Record playing in thesmaH 

hours — mood indigo? ( 1 2 ) 
23 Sungorspokenatchuch(6) 


2 Drum musk: (4) 

3 Staff of police (9) 

4 Searches thoroughly and 
flushes out © 

5 Heading for disaster hear 
bound for Fountains Abbey 
say (2.3, 4,2,4) 

6 Mummy would soon go to 
paces were it not for him (8) 

7 How to arrest wear in a new 
engine (3^) 

8 City's victory over another 
CIO) 

12 Grows in waves (10) 


15 Be one of a team of 
surgeons? (2-7) 

18 Shin and legs affected by 
rash (8) 

19 Decided against a bid in 
spades, perhaps (6) 

21 It's about time lam in credit 
with rising account (5) 

22 Brother to Uncle Remus ( 4 ) 


Solution tomorrow 
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